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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “Maurice Durant,” etc. 
_—@—___. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay. 


Shakespeare. 

Tue task Mr. Tovey and his partner had under- 
taken was not a very light one. It had its respon- 
sibilities, and Joe Wty Beg? fully sensible of them. 
itis not every wind that brings young gentlemen 
willing to pay liberally in 7 Bank of England 
notes for the safe keeping of their brothers, and the 
dock man was determined to keep a very careful 
look out that his valuable lodger did not elude his 
grasp. Consequently whenever he had a spare mo- 
ment—and he managed to snatch several from his 
day’s work—he trod up the stairs very carefully and 
quietly, and on tiptoe stole a glance at the comfort- 
able bed upon which Hugh Darrell—for we may as 
well give him his right name now—was lying. 

The old lady, not forgetful of her promise to 
the liberal, kind-spoken young gentleman, really 
Spent most of her time and devoted her prin- 
cipal energies to the nursing of the invalid, 
so that, taking into consideration the extraor- 
dinary attention on the part of the doctor— 
extracted by a double fee — the daily supply 
of jellies, grapes, and such like luxuries, delivered 
punctually at ten o’clock, it was not to be marvelled 
at that the strong, huge-limbed Hugh gained 
strength sufficiently to enable him to go through 
the usual convalescent performance—ask questions. 

First he raised himself upon one elbow, next 
looked round the room with that slow, half-dreamy 
look one wears at such a moment of reawakening, 
and then, fixing his deep brown eyes upon the lady, 
said, with an evident effort at recalling late events : 

7 How long have I been lying here ?” 

“ Oh, not very long, sity replied the lady, with a 
slight courtesy, thinking it best, as her kind gene- 
yo do, to answer an invalid’s question with an 

vasion, 


“ N ot ve 1 ” . : ‘ “ 
wall piso | ong,” herepeated, sinking back. “ It 





[TOVEY’s CAPTIVE. ] 


“Do it, sir, now? Well, I daresay it do seem 
long to be lying quiet and still like. Can I get you 
anything, sir?” : 

“No,” he said, in that grave, pure-bred voice 
that had gone far to corroborate his “ brother’s” 
story in the old lady’s opinion. ‘ No, I thank you, 
excepting it be a little water.” bao 

*T mustn’t give you that, the doctor’s forbid it ; 
but here are some grapes that will quench your 
thirst quite as well, sir,” and she held him a few 
grapes upon a plate. F 

e raised his eyes and looked at them rather in- 
quiringly. 

“Grapes!” he said. ‘‘Grapes must be half-a- 
crown a pound, Iam afraid you have been hasten- 
ing my recovery at some expense,”’ and his handsome 
face overshadowed. 

* No—that is—I mean——”’ stammered the old 
lady, who had been severely instructed to hold her 
tongue and answer no questions. ‘I mean that Joe 
and Tovey will see to all that.” 

** Joe and Tovey,” repeated Hugh, looking puz- 
zled. “May Iask whereIam? Wherever [amI 
am in kind, Christian hands, I know, for which I am 
grateful, ay, and have been even while I have been 
unable to say so.” 

There was a touching dignity with which he laid 
his hand, lithe and strong still, but rather white and 
thin, upon the old lady’s wrinkled one. 

** Don’t you go to speak of it, sir; don’t, if you 
please,” she replied, laconically. ‘* We've done no 
= than we should—leastways, more than we were 
told.” 

“Told,” he repeated, looking puzzled again. 
“ Who told you?” 

What muddle the old lady would have been in- 
volved in is not to be known, for at that moment 
Joe Wily looked in during one of his spare moments, 
and hearing the invalid’s voice stepped into the 
room and took off his cap. 

* Good-morning, sir, I hope I see you better.” 

“Tam much better,” said Hugh. “ Thanks to 


the careful nursing I have received from this good 
soul, and, maybe, others. I was just asking her 
where I was, and to whom I am indebted for al, 








this,” and, with a look of gratitude and grave be 
wilderment, he glanced at the bottles of wine, plates 
of cake, jellies, fruit, etc. 

* This is the docks, sir,” replied Mr. Wily, glibly, 
for he had been preparing for the scene and had got 
his part well cut and dried, “the docks, sir, where 
the ‘Sclavonia’ came in.” 

* Ay, I remember,” said Hugh, sadly. ‘* There 
were no lives lost, some one told me ?”’ 

** No, sir, not a single one, thanks to you and a 
few other brave uns. All hands saved, men, women, 
and children.” 

“Thank Heaven,” murmured Hugh, quietly. 

“ Amen,” responded Mr. Wily, devoutly. 

“And this is the docks?’ said Hugh, looking 
round curiously. “ Please tell me, if you will, Iam 
rather weak, still, I find, and——” 

“Talking comes rather difficult. Just so,’ putin 
Mr. Wily. “ Yes, sir, this is the docks. This is 
my mate Tovey’s cottage, inside the gates. This iz 
Mrs. Tovey. I’m Joe Wily, checking clerk.” 

Hugh nodded with grave impatience. 

**We found you quite knocked up aboard the 
‘ Sclavonia.’ There was a good deal of fuss going on, 
and seein’ as you were what might be termed ends- 
on like, my mate Tovey and me just brought you 
in here to rest and get rounda bit. And you did, 
only for a bit, though. You’d been playin’ the 
brick, sir, if I may make so bold as to say so, for 
rather a longish spell, and half short rations for a 
fortnight is calculated to take the backbone out of 
aman. You was com-plete-ly knocked up.” 

Mr. Wily, partly to gain time, partly to give full 
force to his description, divided and emphasized the 
word and shook his head. 

“You just come to enough to ask us to keep 
the newspaper men away from you, and then 
gave in. We did as we should like to be done 
by— we brought you up here, and when the 
newspaper ehaps came dodgin’ round, sayin’ as the 
wanted the hero o’ the ‘Sclavonia’ as had starv 
himself for the sake of the women and children, m¢ 
and Tovey looked innocent and said that you’d 
= away, drawed your money and left the 
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“Thanks, thanks,” murmured High, fervently, 
with a sigh of relief. : 

He would rather have starved outright’ than be 
fussed over and paragraphed in the daily papers, 
ticketed for life as the “ hero of the ‘ Sclavonia.’”’ 

“‘ Don’t mention it, sir, don’t mention it,” resumed 
Mr. Wily, with praiseworthy benevolence. “As I 
Was @-sayin’, wo ht-you up here and sent fora 
doctor. He said as you were suffering from an at- 
tack ofof——< Do you happen to remember, Mrs. 
Tovey, what he did say it was the gentleman 
had ?”* 

Mrs. Tovey shook her head regretfully but deci- 
sively. 

“ Well, it was a word with five or six syllables 
and ended with u-s, I know, brought on, he said, by 
the privation and all that. You was to be kept very 
quiet, not allowed to get up. He laid particular 
stress upon that, mind, sir. You was not to be al- 
lowed to get up even when you wanted to—not till 
you were quite strong. That’s right, ain’t it, Mrs. 
Tovey ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, he did, sir, he did indeed,” as¥erited the 
old lady. 

“ And,” cotitinued Mr. Wily, “you ‘as to have 
everything a8 was Very nourishin’ and hen- 
in’, such as “casting his yes tound the various 
delicacies upon the table and ‘sceuutting them with 
slow unctuousness—“ such #8 sherry wine with 
water, grapes, tiee cake, chiéken and ham, beef tea, 
jellies and broth.” 

Hugh, with a trovbled lodk, stopped him. 

‘* My good fellow, lum very eee more grate- 
ful than I caa poasib but all these cost 
money. You must aot thi atich man; lam 
only a plain sailer, and ‘tanable to pay for all 
these luxuries,”*and he aimself upon his elbow 
with a groam of véxzetion. sétei. ‘Thin ia’ Just what 

“There you'are, you #8,” is is wha 
expected. Here you ate wfréttin’ yourself about 
these ’ere gi and:aundbin’ all the good as 
they have dotie. This is what I fold the doctor, 
when he says $© ‘me, quite-sevete like: ‘Don’t you 
let him get extited. must ‘be kept quict or I 
won’t answer fort.” Por. ‘sake, sir, if you 
don’t want to me into le lay down again.” 

This appeal the desired effect, Hugh dropped 
upon the pillow again with a sigh and said : 

“Tam an honest man and do net want to reward 
your noble kindness by deceit. I tell:you Iam un- 
able to pay forall these'things. I baven’t a shilling 
in the world.” 

Mr. Wily sraited behind his hand and winked at 
Mrs. Tovey with supreme enjoyment. It was rich 
for this man, for whose safe keeping he'was being 
paid at the rate of twenty pounds a week, to be 
mourning over his inability to pay his doctor’s bill. 

“ Never you mind that, sir, we didn’t do it for 
your money,” which was very true, considering it 
was the strange young gentleman’s. ‘‘ We have got 
hearts, sir, I should hope, and we’ve done as we 
should hope to be done by.” 

Hugh stirred uneasily. 

‘All this but adds to your kindress, friend, and 
my obligation. The fact still remains that I am a 
penniless man and t grapes are half-a-crown a 
pound.” 

“ Penniless, sir; what’s the odds?” rejoined Mr. 
Wily, getting rather alarmed, for there was a latent 
air of decision that gave him‘# hint of the firm, stern 
will of his charge. “ What's the odds, as I says to 
Tovey, whether the gen’Iman-has got the Ghink or 
not? He’ll get well soon enough, and then what 
few pounds there is owin’ he can work off here in 
the docks,” 

Hugh looked up eagerly, caught by this aréfil 
speech exactly as Mr. Wily had intended he should 


ee 

‘*Work,” he said. “Qan you give me any work 
here in the docks for a little while, sothiat I ean pay 
for all this ?”’ 

** Of course I can,” said Mr. Wily. 

“Then I will get up to-morrow and——” 

“Go to bed again fifty per cent. worse nor be- 
fore !” interrupted Mr. Wily. “ Don't-you'go to do 
no such thing, sir; lay by fora few days longer as 
the doctor says, and then we'll find you some work 
here—ladin’ and so on.” 

** Well, if you will havé it.so,” said Hugh, faintly, 
for the exertion of speaking and thinking had told 
onhim, “Bat I must get up directly I feel able.” 

“Right you are, sir,” rejoined Mr, Wily. “ And 
here comes the doctor. Good-moprning, sir; the 
gentleman’s better this morning. I have been tell- 
ing him what you said, and he’s promised to lay by 
a bit.” 

And with a touch of the kat ‘to the business-like 

physician Mr. Wily, sufficiently delighted with the 
success of his manojuvre, stele down the stairs. 
_ Ina few days Hugh was sufficiently reeovered to 
journey downstairs, and in yet another few days to 
stride into the dockyard and ‘lend Mr. Lovey a 
hand in his daily labours. 

Once out in the open air -he seemed to regain his 
old. stiength of limb and erect;courage as if hy magic, 





and appeared to take a stern sort of delight im the 
hard masual labour which he shared, f ; 

In short, the hysical strength awldignified 
taciturnity attracted the dock people as it had done 
the men in the wilds of Africa, and his tamed, { 
handsome face and lithe, graceful figure sbdn ‘be- 
came a by-word withthem. — 

Wherever there was a -heavier-share.of work than | 
usual there Laurence—as he was of course dalled 
was to be found, lending his long seme and etrong, 
stalwart shoulders with a silent, grave ness. 
that, while it attracted and evoked his fellow- 
labourers’ admiration, commanded their respect. 

Mr. Wily grew alarmed; his invalid’s strength 
came back to him so magically that he felt it would 
soon be a difficult task to keep him within! 
bounds of the Sooke. ! 

“T never see such a chap,” he remarked to Mir. 
Tovey, in an undertone, as they stood together 
watching Hugh hoist an unusual load into the 
crane. : 
“ He’s a gentlenian any one can see by the way 
he carries himself. But did you ever see any one 
with such @ pairf legs and arms before? After 
his illness too. It's wonderful, that’s what it is— 
wonderful. ’Pon my soul, Tovey, I didn’t give the 
gentry credit for so much pluck.” : 

“an, it’s all blood, blood, Joe—all blood,” said 
Mr. Tovey, sententiously. ‘ High breedin’ is the 
game in a manas it is in a race ’oss. But I’m think- 
amg as he’ll soon have worked off the debt you put 
him down at. What’ll you do then?” 

Mr. shook his head. 

‘* That's jast what I’m askiny myself. He'wori't 
have cleared it off for a day.ortwe, butit wants 
nigh upon a week to the'tiine the yotmg geutleman 
atranged for. I heard from hit dast Di ht, and he 
says we are not to let-him leave the docks on 2o~ac- 
count.” 

“ Ah, it’s all very well totalk,” said Mr. Tovey, : 
“bat if he saidas he wanted to go who'd stop him 
I should like to know ?” \ 

“Hush! here he comes. Oh, he’s going to the 

te now.” 

And Mr. Wily, with a well-feigned mir of eaay in- 
difference, strolled off to imtercept Hugh, ip- 
ing his forehead, was striding towards the ‘n- 


“ Good-evening, sir,” enid Mir. Wily. 
Hugh nodded Meee courtesy. 
- ” hewaid. 

‘athe 5 ” said Mr. Wily, sitting down beside 


him. “I'm id #3 you 
too hard, sir, considering all things. You'll knock 
yourself up again if you don’t ’take care.” 

“That reminds me,” replied Hugh, WO no- 
tice of the caution, and thrusting his hand into his 
pocket. ‘“ Here are fifteen shillings. I forgot to 
give them to you this morniug. Howmuch am I in 
your debt now? I mean for actual money spent 
—for kindness I-shall always Be your debtor.” 

And he smiled gratefully, 

** Don’t you mention it, sir,” said Mr. Wily, put- 
ting the fifteen shillings into his pocket, but ‘very 
reluctantly. ‘“‘ You're welebme to eH the kindntss 
if there isahy, and, for the matter of that, eo you 
ate to the money, {f so be as I could-afford i” 

‘*T believe it, my friend, you'are a good fellow— 
but, come, I am anxious.to be out of your debs Sr 
asfaras Ican. How muchdoes thet lave?” 

“A matter of a pound-or.twoleaving thie -dee- 
tor’s bill out, sir; but there ain’¢’no hurry.”’ 

h raised his eyebrows. 

I think differently,” he said, with a suiile. 

Wily looked at the gate. 

“You mustn’t think of going out, six?” 

Hugh rose from his seat with an-easy gtace-and 
laughing his short, grim laugh for ‘the ‘first ‘tithe in 
Mr. Wily's ears said : 

“Come, my friend, you are ‘rather distrustful ! 
You need not feat my running away ‘till we have 
settled. There, make your mind easy. Igive you 
my word I shall not pass those gateszhuch as T'de- 
sive to--until I have paid-every penny your charity 
has cost you.’’ 

And with a kindly pat.on the shoulder he walked 
away with the much-relieved Wily, who tédk ‘the 
opportunity as he passed his partner of whisper- 


ing: 

* All right, Tovey, he’s give. his werd.” 

In the evening, after the usual eup of tea, Hugh 
looked up and asked for a sheétof note paper, and 
pen and ink. 

Joe, with seeming celerity, got them and placed 
them before :hith, and Hugh ‘wrote a letter; not a 
ilong one, but one that cost him some thought, for 
‘once er twice he looked up from the ‘paper ‘afd 


hed. 
“tt was done at last, however, and, enclosing ‘it in 
the envelope, he direoted it, saying to old Mrs. Tovey 
as he did so: 
“It is a long while sinee I ‘have used penand 
paper—I have almost forgottén how'to write:’’ 


 £ about the lower 
aalight clien she wy 


are putting it on a little | .¢x 


_ “Thasks,” sdidFiugh, and he gave it lim, resum- 
Ainghis oli thoughtful attitude imediatdly. 

Joe tap, remched hieftap from its peg be- 
hind the door, and with a wink to the old gentle- 
‘nran teft the pe 

At the gaté he dtopped to look at the direction on 
the envelope, and at that nroment was startled by 


Hastily dropping the note into tie. pocket, he 
opened it and saw Mr. John Stanfield; was Wate. 
of his facein 

wl, which together with his blue 
spectacles so hid his features that had it not been 
od his figure Mr. Wily would not have recognized 


I !” he exclaimed, but a warning gesture 
“ Hush !” hg, looking round Garefully. “ Is 


he per near 
* No, ‘sir; inside the cottage,” replicd Joa, and he 
stepped through the to. “All right, sit, he's in- 
side q 
“ And well Seemann ey enretty 
“ Well—quite well,” replied Mr. Wily. ‘I never 
‘so*0on, Why, he's as strong 


A faint tinge-almost of pride flushed the young 
gentleman's brow, but he remaimed silent tora mo- 
ment, then @aid: 

“And have kept tha.seorst?”’ 


you 
“ Yes, sit, quite so,” edid Mr. Wily. “(My plan 
acted firet bee he’s . ~ 


almost too hard, as I tells him-to nn ter he . 
elicacios ho thinks he owes 


tor and the d 
eocee : 
. : 
“Thank you, thank you; I shall not ‘tothe you 


much longer, only a few 
my ‘wotd of ‘howour fhai 
ip, and | 


“ All right, sir, I’ve 
he won’t the gates 4 we're squared 
know he’ eee ie : : 
eI !” exclaimed the scurstary, with 2 
8 


° head. 5 
“It’s ladkey-I 
a tte oeaght eck aga mete 
veaid the youny 


“A 
soot,” and he tok eo 
= his pocket, “ Ama he és well, aoe 
he ota oe vce day 
‘ago. 
Suid as he was all right at he dide’t Rave too much 


“Phank Heaven!” exclaimed the secretary. 

Then hearing footsteps he drew his shawl] closer 
over his faee and thrusting something crisp into 
Mr. Wily’s hand glided away. 

Joe Wily, witha chuckle, closed the gate, and the 
secretary, keeping wellin the shadow, gained the 
next lamp. 

Then he took out Hugh Darrell’s.letter and read, 
with a start,the —, D 

“The Dale, 


—shire. 
“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “ here is direct proof. Oh, 
Hugh, dear Hugh, poor Hugh !” 
And kissing the letter twice with a passionate 
earnestness he replaced it in his podkét, called a 
cab‘and was ‘soon far away. 


———o 
CHAPTER LT. 
Tremble, t houtretch, 
Thou hast within thee undivulged erfnres 
‘Unwhipp’d of justices. Shakespeare. 

Lrxw his secretary Reginald Dartmouth had ‘1 
been idle. 

Time was pressing on, his well-taid pinns must be 
brought to # consumntation, and he was on the 
alert, 

First and feremost ‘he had to atrithge ‘for tho 
count’s journey. 

hat matter cost him but little thought. 

‘orgery came éasy ‘to Reginald Dartaionth, and 
with all the materials to his hand ‘he speedity con- 
coéted a sputious d h purporting te conte ftom 
oie of thé leaders of the tonspiraey in Itwly de- 
manding the courit’s attendance’in Rome, and: hiv- 
ing wert it was now Séated in his private toom coolly 
and quietly waiting the result. 

He had not ‘to wait long. 

“The Count Vitzurelli !”shnounced his new valet, 
and Reginald Dartmouth rose’ to moet hitn. 

The count was quietly triumphant and evidently 
running over with his‘news. ‘ 

Reginald Dartmouth, tvutching ‘him asthe spider 
does'the fly that issafely ‘enmeshed in his Woven 
snare, received hit with his usual languid cordiality 
anid‘asked after the countess. ‘ 

“ Lucille is well,” replied the count, “ arid dédires 
me to bring you all loving greeting, But, Dart 
mouth, I haye‘come to surprive you,” and. his-sharp 
eyes trembled. 


” 





* A letter,” said Joo, “ want i posted, ‘sir? I’m 
going out directly aad ill takeit if youdlike.” 


Reginald Dartmouth suppressed the modking 
glitter-of his deep eyes, and said: 
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* Good tidings, I hope, my Gear coutit—nay, T see, i 


for your faeo isan index-of your news. Come;” the 
added, with mock enthusiasm;‘}1¢t mo share-your 
oy.” 

. What think you ?” exclaimed the comit, waving 
thedespatch. **Oh, Santa Mazia, how: fickle for- 
tune isd The other day I was announcing Rome 
lost, to-day I-am mad ‘with the imtéligenoe of her 


being neatly won,” 

Reginald his hand with feigned delight, 

“ What?” he said. “Have we won, my dear 
count? Isiit-possible?” 

“Ay, it is, itis,” said the count, his eyes run- 
ting over with tears of joy, *‘ Rome-is nearly ours— 
at least so -says this despatch, which comes from 
Mazeini ”* : 

“ Mazsini!” echeed Regiald Dartmouth, in a 
tone of excitement, ** then it cannot‘befalee. Tell 
me, my dear count,’*he exclaimed, “tell me ali’’ 

fe me pony — poets ed yer, 
a @ ed the forged despatch in @ On 
stretehed hand-of ite manufactaran 

Reginald Dartmouth read with an assumption of 
eagerness and emotion that would. have deceived 
ee abt he entlainel, addenly, “they eali 

y "he r to 
Reme! You willgo?” ¥ aes 

“ Of course, at once 1” responded the Etalian. 

i Dartmouth read 


ee cre taljan 
o enjoin you to-secerecy—even to. 
the society here in Bagland:and Lueille.” 

“Which seoreoy I shall miinteint’ said ‘the 
rey - ” — ie teo: faithful ere 

to in ying my dommands, thou 

I bid her aepompany me to Rome and withhold @ 
wherefore’? ‘:* 
_ Again Reginald Dartmouth suppressed ‘the mook - 


ing glitter. : 

“ Ay,” he said, “‘sho is, dear ‘Linocille, And -must 
- Oh, count, what-will the separation cost 
me ? 

“But #% willnot be for Jong,” said ‘the eount. 
“ You will come over after us, We eanmnot-do-with- 
out you. Nay, my dear Dartmouth, we have to re- 
compense you for all-your Jabours inour-canse.” 

The tone with which the Italian‘said this showed 
that he already in-faney wielded the sceptre of 
Ttalian power, and tke listener laughed in-his heart 
with pitiless seorn at his dupe’s credulity. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ you must-comeand soon, 
Dartmouth. We-will marry “you to Lacille. We 
will give you titles and wealth—nzy, ‘shall 
7 in ruling the people-you-have helped to free- 

Reginald Dartmouth graspetl‘his hand with over- 
eee 

* My: ‘count, think-not of me‘but of yourself 
and Lacille. Iam rewarded sufficiently for my ‘poor 
serviees by the priceless boon of ‘her’ love. 
do you start ?” 

“ In four days,”’ said the-connt. 

“So soon ?” said Reginalfl Dartmorth. 

“Yes. he-despatch says at once,” suid ‘the 
count. “And, Dartmouth,-when can you manage 
i ‘thave-the money you vie ised ?” 

: morning’ you -start; seen Datt- 
mouth, promptly. “ T-will caltut the honre with it 
— > you of, ‘How will you‘hayeit? ‘Notes 
or go. 

“Gold, gold,” said the vount. “Gdltl'is ‘best. Att 
I must not linger. Much isto be done before we 


And, wrth another hearty shake ofthe hant, the 
deceived Htalian hurtied sway. ; 

A wicked smile played over the fowle’s face and 
he lounged to the open dvor with is ‘hand in 
his pocket to see his victim go, loth to Jose the 
ueiges delight the evidence of iis ctadulity gave 

m 


Then ‘he closed the door, ati with » thought: 
marked brow he muttered : : ‘ 

“There is indeed mach to do, “Three days only. 
Well, well, the overture has néarly finished, now for 
thedrama. Firsttonceille. Poor girl, it cuts me to 
the — en oe het—bit all i8 fair in love or 
War, an now i i 
} hala he.” is by which 

then he drew his gilded wiiting-table ‘toward 
him a penne & pars note, : 7 

“My Dzarzst Lucw.nr,—TDhe:moon will befull 
on the third night from. this ivoume 4ill death, 
REGINALD DaRTMouTsH,” 

Fa i she cannot mistake that,” he mut- 


And ealling his new valet he sent ‘him offswith.it. 
Nowall was arranged save one thi 
That, the darkest and basest deed ‘all, could not 
be done save in the darkness and secrecy of night. | 
Pr sos come the man who had not shrunk | 
~ - 
shoe t er an cing daasfulig ronnd the peated | 
| 





shi hands glane: ually round spadd 

walls of the sound-tight oe _ 

ing at the shadow of his own evil self throwm by the | 
' 


ed lamp, 


All was ready, he repeated to himself over and 





over again. “This thing alone rematnedto be tions. 
Why -did‘he shrink? Did he fear the consequences ? 
Did he know them? Yes, too surely. Treason was 
to'be féllowed by death ! 

_“*Bahl’he murmured, witha faint scornful laugh. 
_*What-have I:to.fear? Who jis to recognize the 
hand that deals the blow?. dtis simple—simple;as 
the:alphabet. Here: before me lies. the list of the 
members of the.society in Italy and England, go 
written that no expert in the world could trace tho 
hand that weatait I have but.to send this to the 
government at Rome and the bolt falls upon all of 

while I,.safe and sound, can wait till all is 
blown over and then claim my rew 

As he mused the cold perspiration poured of 
his face, and he started with a cry, for in his ears 
seemed to ring the words he had used with a chorus 
solemn and dirge-like: 

“roason, death! Treason, death !” 

Withia gigantic effort he threw up his hand and 
uttered atight laugh of bravado. ‘ 

* Away, childish fears, away. Who heeds the 
gabble of a pack of e? Death! who is to deal 
16? whois to know I merit it? No, no,it is-but 
a childish nursery legend! Let me be brave and go 
on my way ‘to victory!” 

So.musing he sat himself down again, folded the 
paper containing the fatal names and enclosing it 
—. envelope looked. for some wax wherewith to 


Dhere was none in his inkstand, none in his 


wer. 

With an impatient exclamation he stretched his 
hand towards the bell, but before it had rung he 
arrested it, and with a muttered “No, I will do it 
myself,” rose from the-chairand left the room. 

o sooner had the door tlosed with its. secret 
spring than a thin, snake-like head with a white 
face bruised:and livid on one side protruded from 
behind the curtains and a viperish pair of eyes were 
fastened upon the desk. 


Then with action as serpentine as look the spy 
darted at the quick as thought replaced it 
by another exactly its oounterpart in outward ap- 


ce, and clutching the genuine one in his claw- 
ike fingers = behind the curtains again. 
The eyes, hands, suake-like ‘form, the bruised face, 
were those Of Vignes, the discharged valet. 





CHAPTER LX, 
tae fight — bien spon this theme 
ni eyeli no longer wag. 
—y ’ ‘Seikespeare, 

Siz CHARLES was so ‘filled -with satisfaction and 
so greatly relieved at seeing his way to a little open 
and above-board work towards unmasking and foil- 
ing his quondam friend Oaptain Dartmouth that with 
his old impuisiveness he was for digging up the-well 
there and then; that is to-say five minutes after Be- 
becca had shown bim the anonymous note which in 
curt and goncise language bade them search there. 

But from. this injudicioqus precipitaney Rebecca 
saved him; and Sir Charles, still obedient and 
tractable, consented to wait until Mr. Reeves could 
be consulted and taken into confidence. 

The following morning, that is to say the morning 
after the conversation which we have recorded some 
few chapters back, the baronet mounted his horse— 
now thoroughly rested and invigorated—and rode off 
to the:next.town, where Mr. Reeves had a residence. 

Our readers will, we trust, not have forgotten him. 
He was solicitor of the old. school, a,school that is 
unfortunately becoming somewhat unfashionable. 

Lawyers now-a-days may possess not one whit 
less honour, but they are scarcely so loyal to the fa- 
milies whom they represent. 

In the oldtimes to possess a solicitor was to possess 
a ‘friend. 

A family lawyer was a family bulwark, henchman, 
and guardian. He was. recipient of the most sacred 
confidences, the adviser en matters that even stood 
ontside the pale of purely legal ground. 

No m ‘was promoted or celebrated without 
his advice and-help’; no-will made, lease granted, de- 
tisive step-taken, tegal or otherwise, witout his 
dista having been obtained. 

Such a lawyer was Mr. Reeves, such ‘a ‘friend had | 
lie been’ to the’ Dale and its masters up to the death 
of Sit Harty. 

Nay, though he scarcely owed the same trne loy- | 
alty to the new master, Reginald Dartmouth, he would 

tly have xemained in the same character to. 
hit, but as we know Captain Dartmouth had no’ 
friend, no confidant, and could,not regard the pos- 
— of one with anything but aversion and 


o Mr..Reeves--though acting as'the Dale solicitor 
a3 before—really did little for Reginald Dartmouth, 
and had seen nothing of him since the final settle- 
ment of Sir Harry’s affairs. 

He, it wili.be:remembered, had closely questioned 
Captain ‘Dartmouth concerning the last moments of 
Sir Harry, he it was who had opened and read the 





~will, aud attended to the necessary forms aud legali- 


ties. 

Tu the discharge of these duties the keen-eyed old 
lawyer may have seen much to arouse his suspicious 
~+-or he may not. Hither way be had remained as ever 
—silent.aud inscrutable, 

Lo him Sir-Charles now went. 

He found him located in an old-fashioned, red- 
bricked house, substantial and aristocratic, quiet\y 
glad to:see Sir Oharles, careful-in his inquiries as to 
Oaptain Davtmouth and Miss Goodman's health, aud 
then calmly expectant of his. visitor's business—for 
of.course he was:too much a.man of the world and 
the law to imagine that the baronet.had ridden over 
on. visit of politeness or pleasure. 

Sir Charles opened the talk in his usual caudid-aud 
frank way. 

“ Mr. Reeves, I have come over on business, but 
not altogether, for, believe me, it gives me pleasure 
torenew an acquaintance,” 

Mr. Reeves bowed and shifted his spectacles from 
his. forehead, 

“T shall be happy to doanything I can to servo 
you, Sir Charles,” he said, quietly. 

* Well,” said Sir Charles, “1 ought at ovce, be- 
fore.going farther, toinform you that itis Miss Good- 
man, my cousin, who needs your advice aud assisi- 
ance rather than myself,” 

“Miss Goodman,” said Mr. Reeves; “1 suall fec! 
honoured by her confidence.” 

Sir Oharles nodded. 

“ Oandidly, Mr. Reeves,” he continued, ‘I wish 
that she were here in my place, for | feel that I ai 
the very last fellow qualified to open a delicate mat- 
ter of this kind.” 

Mr.. Reeves rose very quietly and closed the inavr 
baize door, which until now had been ajar. 

“ We are--that. is Miss Goodman is—placed in a 
veryjunfortunate situation. She has-a difficulty with 
an individual, a matter of difference which is ex- 
tremely serious and which must be-settled.” 

Seeing Sir Charles pause, Mr. Reeves bowed and 
drew a slip of paperitowards him, and, jovting down 
a heading “ Miss Goodman versus ,” said: 

“ Yes?” 

Sir Charles wiped bis forehead. 

His was indeed an unpleasant task, made none the 
loss unpleasaut and difficult by the way in which the 
quiet old lawyer persistently refused to help him. 

* Before [ go any farther,” he continued, ‘let me 
repeat my assurance that this difference is serious, 
very serious ;.at once I may tell you that it involves 
the question of a crime,” 

If he expected the old Jawyer to start or show any 
other emotion at the word-he was disappointed. 

Mr, Reeves. swiftly dotted. a few words down and 
nodded aguiu. 

“Something has come. to the knowledge of Miss 
Goodman that leads her to euspect—I might almost 
say. couchade—that a- great orime has been perpe- 
trated and a great wrong wrought on innocent per- 
sons. 


Mr. Reeves nodded again. 

“Do I understand you that Miss Goodman has 
sufficient evideuce to convict an individual of an of- 
fence within the criminal code?” 

“ Yes,” said Sir Charles, ‘that is what I mean, I 
suppose, if I putit inlegal phrase. Searcely evideuce, 
ugh, scarcely direct evidence, bat a clue to direct 
deuce,” 





evi 

Mr. Reeves removed his spectacles, half elosed Lis 
eyes, and said, .as calmly as ever : 

“ My dear Sie Charles, thisisa matter for the near- 
est magistrate,” 

Sir Charles shook his head, 

“No,” he said. “H we—that is Miss Goodman, 
were in possession of direct evidence it might be, but 
Isaid emphaticaliy that it was the clue only.” 

“And you wish me -totake up this clue and follow 
it out ?” said Mr. Reeves. 

“Yes,” said Sir Charles. 

Mr. Reeves looked grave. 

“Sir Charies,” he, said, slowly, “ such practice— 
such criminal business — is entirely out of my pro- 
vinooe, I have never touched matters of this sort, hive 
never soiled my professional ‘hend—you will pardvoa 
the expression—by undertaking a case of this de- 
seription. My -practice is peculiarly a civil one, and 
though for onee I might fee} disposed, in -my anxiety 
to be of some service to Miss Goodman, to waive that 
objection, I fear I-could nat-be of so much assistance 
as a solicitor practising in a criminal court and hav- 
ing at-his-elbow a staff of trained detectives.” 

Sir Charles nodded. 

“ Just so, Mr. Reeves ; this objection I expected, and 
had little duubt-of overcoming, bat I regret to say 
that one still more formidable remains.” 

Mr. Reeves raised his eyes keenly for a moment, 
then lowered them again, listening as before. 

“ That one is—you have not asked me the uame 
of the individual whom Miss Goodman suspects, Mr, 
Reeves.” 
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The old lawyer smiled a dry smile. 

“We do not ask for confidences, Sir Charles; we 
Only receive them.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Sir Charles. “Perhaps it is well 
that ae yet I have nottold you. First let me state 
that tle person we suspect of criminal acts aud wrong 
doing is a client of yours.” 

Mr. Reeves rose immediately. 

* Sir Charles,” he said, as the baronet, alarmed at 
the sudden change in his manner from calm courtesy 
to proud reserve, was about to speak, “ Sir Charles, 
not another word, I beg. You should have told me 
this at the commencement of the interview. Surely 
you must be aware that my client would, on getting 
the slightest knowledge of your movements, come to 
me immediately, as his solicitor and legal adviser. 
How could you imagine that I could so betray a 
client’s interests as to consent to advise his opponents 
or accusers? You must not say another word for 
your own sake, my dear sir, for Iam bound in honour 
to use whatever information you may give me after 
this morning for the benefit of my client.” 

He evidently expected Sir Charles to rise and say 
“ good-day,” but the baronet, though he flushed rather 
hotly, remained quietly in his chair, and seemed 
waiting to speak. 

When the old lawyer was silent he said : 

“T am fully aware of all you say, Mr. Reeves— 
knew it to be as you state before I started this morn- 
ing, but still I am here, you see, and still I ask your 
assistance in discovering and punishing — a crime. 
No, hear me out, please,” he said, earnestly, as Mr. 
Reeves held up his hand again, with a warving shake 
of the head. “I foresaw all your objectious and I 
still decided to come, for I believe, Mr. Reeves, that 
Ican offer you an inducement to fjoin our side — I 
say our side, for it will be a pitched battle, short and 
decisive — and help us.” 

The old lawyer coloured faintly. 

“If you mean any pecuniary inducements, Sir 
Charles——” he said, coldly. 

But Sir Charles stopped him with a smile and ex- 
clamatior of impatience. 

‘“*T am not so entirely senseless as to imagine that I 
could bribe you to take any course whatsoever, Mr. 
Reeves,” he said. “ One gentleman does not come to 
ask a favour of another with a bank-note in his hand.” 

*T beg your pardon!” gaid the old man. 

“ And I in granting it beg yours for putting my 
case so badly,” said Sir Charles. ‘ The fact is, Mr. 
Reeves, [ am the very last person to carry this thing 
out properly. But I have come with a plain, unvar- 
nished case, and I will go on with it. Iask you to join 
us for no pecuniary reasons but for those of justice 
and loyalty. Let me put it before you in my blunder- 
ing way. Supposing you have been—as of a surety 
you have—the legal adviser, counsellor, guide and 
friend of a good old house, noble in more than name 
ever since you have been able to act in those capa- 
cities.” 

“TI follow you,” said Mr. Reeves, reseating himself. 

“That house, family, is bound up in yourself, is a 
part of your life; you know all its secrets, are more 
conversant with its history, past and present, than 
even its masters, and have grown to look upon its 
sons almost as your own.” 

“TI follow you still,” said Mr. Reeves, in a low 
voice, as Sir Charles paused to give his words effect. 

“From father to son the house and estate go 
down, not by entail mark, but by will, an entail of 
affection and parental confidence; at last the estate 
rests in the hands of a fiery old man with one brave- 
hearted, noble-minded son. There exists no reason 
why the grand estates should not still go with the 
good old name as of yore, but suddenly in a fit of un- 
reasonable temper father and son part — the latter is 
turned adrift, the inheritance falls—mark me, I don’t 
say given!—falls into the hands of a man of auother 
name, an individual whose interests lie apart from 
the old estates, whose life has been entirely separate 
from it and whose character is doubtful. I ask you 
where your loyalty lies ?” 

“With the owuer of the estate,” returned the old 
lawyer, gravely. “Be hea stranger or kin matters 
not. He to whom the estate goes has my loyalty.” 

“Ah,” said Sir Charles, bending forward, “ but 
not, surely not, if he who has it has grasped it from 
the bands of the rightful heir and holds it by foul 
play! 

The old lawyer’s hands, which still concealed his 
face, shook visibly, 

There was a moment's pause. Then in a very low 
voice he said: 

“You are speaking now of —” 

“The Dale and Reginald Dartmouth!” interrupted 
Sir Charles. 

The old lawyer’s hand dropped suddenly upon the 
table, and he turned his face, much moved but still 
kept in restraint. 

“ Sir Charles,” he said, “I always held you to be 
Captain Daritmouth’s friend.” 





“ So I was until I had good reason to believe him 
a villain, and then—not being his solicitor—I called 
him enemy and prepared to fight with him for the 
heritage which he has stolen from Hugh Darrell.” 

That seemed the last word which broke the back 
of the old man’s firmness. 

At the old familiar, much-loved name he turned 
suddenly aside and groaned. Then before Sir Charles 
could follow up his moire wt spoil it by at- 
tempting to do so—he touched the hand-bell and in 
a low voice said: 

" I will accompany you, Sir Charles, to the War- 


ren. 
(To be continued.) 





SADNESS. 

THERE is a mysterious feeling that frequently 
passes a cloud over the spirit. It comes upon the 
soul in the busy bustle of life, in the social circle, 
in the calm and silent retreat of solitude. Its power 
is alike supreme over the weak and iron-hearted. 
At one time it is caused by a single thought across 
the mind. Again, a sound will be booming across 
the ocean of memory, and solemn as the death-knell, 
overshadowing all the bright hopes and sunny feelings 
of the heart. 

Who can describe it, and who has not felt ite be- 
wildering influence? Still it is a delicious sort of 
sorrow, and like a cloud dimming the sunshine of the 
river, although casting a momentary shade of gloom, 
it enhances the beauty of returning brightness. 


HOPE. 


THERE are times when a darkness surrounds us, 
And troubles seem endless and dire, 

And misfortune, chaotic abounding, 
That hope alone bids us aspire. 


There are times when our life seems so dreary, 
And this world seems cheerless and cold, 

That hope, with a sweet, soothing solace, 
Tells us, cheer up and be bold. 


There are times when our friends may desert us, 
The friends we have thought tried and true, 
And the dearest of ties may be broken, 
But hope never wavers from you. 
We hope and we wait for to-morrow 
To bring to us respite from pain ; 
We hope that for all of our losses 
Weill be yet compensated with gain. 
Faith’s the first step of life’s ladder, 
Hope’s second, and bids us aspire ; 
While Charity, topmost to Heaven, 
Elevates mankind higher and higher. 


We hope that the Lord’s with us daily, 
We hope that there’s mercy in store, 

And that there’s a rest for the weary 
We hope when life’s journey is o’ er. 23.8 








SCIENCE, 


Ozonz.—M. Boillot, on submitting pure oxygen 
and atmospheric oxygen alternately to the action 
of the electric current, has discovered that 58 
cubit inches of pure oxygen yield but one-eighth 
of a grain of oxone, while the same amount of 
atmospheric oxygen gives a quarter of a grain. 
Oxygen mingled in the air is therefore in a con- 
dition more favourable for ita transformation into 
ozone. 

New Fue..—Mr. L, Banks, of Hull, proposes a 
new manufacture of fuel. Theinvention relates to 
the combination of the following matters :—1. The 
refuse which accumulates round the mouths of 
coal-pits. 2. Small coal. 3. Turf, peat, or such like 
matter. 4. Mineral pitch. 5.Coal-tar. 6. The 
scum or refuse from cotton seed after obtaining oil- 
cake therefrom. Thecoal-tar and the mineral pitch 
are prepared by being mixed whilst hot, and after 
being boiled in the ordinary manner in equal pro- 
portions. The two are then run together ; before 
use they are re-boiled and mixed with the other 
ingredients before named. The whole are then com- 
pressed together by steam-power or otherwise, and 
the composition is then ready for use. 

Suaar 4 Tes? For PorasLE WATER.—From an 
article on “ The Discrimination of Good Water and 
Wholesome Food ” we find the following simple 
directions given for testing water, whether itis good 
and drinkable :—‘ Good water should be free from 
colour, unpleasant odour and taste, and should 
quickly afford a good lather with a small proportion 
of soap. If half a pint of water be placed in a per- 
fectly clean, colourless glass-stoppered bottle, a 
few grains of the best white lump sugar added, and 
the bottle freely exposed to the daylight in the 
window of a warm room, the liquid should not be- 
come turbid, even after exposed for a week or ten 
days. If the water become turbid it is open to 





grave suspicion of sewage contamination ; but if it 
remain clear it is almost certainly safe. We owe to 
Heisch this simple, valuable, but hitherto strangely 
neglected test.’ 

PresBRVING RaItRoaD Tizs.—A Dresden en- 
ere oe a method for increasing the dura- 

ility of railroad ties, by which, he considers, they 
may be made to last four times as long as at pre- 
sent. The sleepers, of whatever kind of wood, are 
first allowed to dry for some time in air, then are 
artificially dried in a hot chamber. They are next 
introduced, while hot, into an impregnation ap- 
tus containing heated coal tar, where they are 
impregnated thoroughly under pressure. Then they 
are coated with sifted sand or coal ashes and al- 
lowed to dry. Every fissure is carefully filled; the 
nails used in fixing the sleepers are first dipped in 
hot coal-tar, and any part of the work which may be 
exposed is coptally coated. The inventor further 
states that wood thus prepared has been also used 
ie SORE nen purposes, and with excellent ru- 
sults. 

A New Werittnae Macuinz.—A_ new writing 
machine being exhibited by Mr. Emmett Dewsmore 
seems to bean invention which, if the difficulty of 
its high price can only be surmounted, will be al- 
most.as great a boon to printers as printing itself 
was to the world at e. At all events, its adop- 
tion will deprive that hostis humani generis, ‘the 
printer’s reader,” of all chance of throwing back 
upon the crabbed penmanship of the maddened 
author the responsibility of the travestie in which 
he has presented his pet incubations toa bewildered 
public. The writing machine is with its stand about 
the size of a small sewing machine, and consists of 
a keyboard with three rows of keys, each of which 
is marked with a letter or number and connected 
with a long wire hammer, similar in action to those 
of a pianoforte, but bearing at the striking end, in- 
stead of the usual hard covered leather hammer, 
the metal die bearing the same letter or figure as 
that on the key, These hammers are ranged in a 
circle, so disposed that each hammer when thrown 
up by the action of its key strikes upon the same 
spot on a wooden cylinder, round which is rolled 
the paper to be written upon. Underneath this 
paper is a piece of ordinary carbonized paper, so 
that when the die on the hammer strikes upon it the 
white paper is at once marked with whatever letter 
or figure may be upon the die. As the key which 
has been struck rises on being relieved from the 
pressure upon it its action loosens a catch by which 
the wooden cylinder has been detained in its place, 
and the cylinder, acted upon by a coiled spring at one 
end, moves on a small space, so as to expose a fresh 
surface for the impact of the next die, which on its 
key being struck rises as before and marks the 

aper with a fresh letter or figure immediately fol- 

owing the first. In this way each word is spelled, 
the striking of a light wooden bar which runs along 
the front of the keybcard sufficing at the end of 
each word to move the cylinder forward without 
making any mark upon the paper, thus forming the 
spaces between the words, There are, of course, 
keys carrying the various notes of interrogation, 
etc., and it will en; Sa seen that by this arrange- 
ment a sentence may be printed off even much more 
rapidly than it can be written, each letter requiring, 
instead of the complicated, though unconscious, 
process of formation by a pen or pencil only the 
single rap with the finger upon the key. The only 
difficulty in the way—besides the slight initial diffi- 
culty of learning the keyboard by heact and practis- 
ing the fingers to drop rapidly upon the desired 
letter—is that of finishing entirely with each letter 
before touching the key which is to print the next. 
As it is the machine can be worked easily up to from 
60 to 80 words per minute, and with less fatigue to 
the operator than in writing in the ordinary way 25 
to 30 wordsa minute. By the use of tissue paper 
and additional carbonized leaves eight or ten facsi- 
miles can be printed simultaneously without any 
extra trouble. It is a most ingenious machine, and 
very simple in construction. 





Tue “Eaypr.’ — The splendid steamship 
“ Egypt,” of the National line, recently arrived at 
New York from Liverpool, making the passage 
from Queenstown in ten days, and beinging the 
largest number of passengers (we are told on ¢x- 
cellent authority) that wore ever brought to that 
port by one vessel. Tho steerage numbered one 
thousand seven hundred and six; in the saloon 
were fifty-eight passengers, and these, with the 
officers and large crew of the ship, made up a living 
freight of nearly two thousand persons—enough to 
form a fair-sized western city. The “Egypt” 
one of the finest, largest, and best-appointed vessels 
that ply between New York and Liverpool. She 
measures 450 ft, from stem to stern, and is propor- 
tionately wide. It is asight worth beholding when 
the “‘ flash ” deck is unoccupied, to stand at one en 
of this ship and get a clear view to the other. Sha 
is infact a floating city 
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EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” §c., ¥e. 
——@—————— 


CHAPTER VIII, 
* Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand Jaid on. 
16s 

Everyrnopy knew Godfrey Schuyler, and every- 
‘body liked him, and even now, as I, Ettie Armstrong. 
the village schoolmistress, write of him, with the 
echo of his marriage bells ringing in my ears, I feel 
again the warm kiss from his full, red, boyish lips, 
just as I used to feel it often during that one summer 
when he was my pupil in the old red schoolhouse, 
and kept us constantly stirred up with his love of fun 
and frolic. 

How many flowers and berries and: grapes and 
&pples he brought me, and how his handsome, saucy 
eyes would laugh up into mine when I tried to re- 
prove him. ‘ 

Oh, Godfrey, Godfrey, you were very dear to me 
once—ay, are very dear still, and when I saw you go 
‘by to your bridal with the great happiness shining in 
your face I prayed Heaven to bless you'as you 
deserved, and so did many another one to whom you 
have been like the very brightness of the ae 

An intolerable tease, Godfrey was something of a 
terror to his eldest sister Julia, whose imperious and 
sometimes insolent manners he mimicked and ridi- 
culed, while to Alice Creighton, who he knew had 
been selected for his wife, he was a perpetual source 
of joy and annoyance both—joy when he treated her 
with that tenderness and gentleness so natural tohim 
in his intercourse with girls, and annoyance when 
even with his arm around her waist he mimicked her 
affected ways and her constant allusions to “‘ when I 
was abroad.” : 

In stature Godfrey was tall, with a graceful, wil- 
lowy form, a bright though rather dark complexion, 
soft, laughing blue eyes, with a world of mischief in 
them, and rich brown hair which'elustered in curls 
about his forehead, and which he parted in the middle 
until his sister Julia, who did not like it, called him 
& prig and-an ape, while Alice, who'did like it, said 
it was “ pretty, and just as the young noblemen wore 
their hair when she was abroad.” 

_ That was enough for Godfrey. If Alice Creighton 
liked it because she saw it abroad he surely would 
Not follow that fashion, so henceforth his curly locks 
Were parted on the side very near to his left ear, 
and a black ribbon bound two or three times around 
his head tokeep his refractory hair in its place. 

“If ever he went abroad he hoped he should not 
make a fool of himself by sniffing at his own country 
































HAVING A TALK.] 


and swallowing everything foreign, from French 
frogs and snails to the Pope’s great toe !” he said, and 
when subsequently he did go abroad he bristled all 
over with nationality, and wore his country outside 
as plainly as if he had had it placarded on his back. 

Nothing was quite equal to England in his estima- 
tion, and particularly was he averse to the girls whom 
he met, and in his first letter to his sisters and Alice 
he told them they were beauties compared with 
foreign girls; “even if Alice’s nose was a pug and 
Jule’s forehead so low that it took a microscope to 
find it, and Em’s ankles no bigger than a pair of 
knitting-needles,” 

But when he came upon Edith Lyle, in her simple 
white wrapper, with the knot of blue ribbon in her 
golden brown hair, and her perfectly transparent 
complexion, he acknowledged to himself that in all 
his travels at home and abroad he had never seen a 
woman more beautiful, and he took off his hat and 
stood uncovered before her as readily as if she had 
been the queen. 

That she was only Edith Lyle, his aunt’s com- 
panion, instead of the high-born lady he had at first 
supposed her to be, made no difference with him, 
She was a woman, a girl ; and as he reached the little 
hill beyond where she was sitting he turned to look 
at her again, and said: Me 

‘By George, father, isn’t she a beauty ?” : 

Mr. Schuyler knew to whom his son referred, and 
answered, in his usual grave, quiet way : 

“She had a fine profile, I thought. Yes, certainly, 
a remarkable profile.” 

They were near the house by this time, and in the 
excitement of meeting with his sister and the long 
conversation which followed he hardly thought of 
Edith again until dinner was announced and she 
came in with Godfrey. 

That young man had soon grown tired of listening 
to talk about people and things dating back to a 
time he could ‘not remember, and had sauntered out 
into the grounds in quest of Edith, who was more to 
his taste than the close drawing-room and the invalid 
on the couch. 

Edith was in the summer-house now, and Godfrey 
joined her there, and in his pleasant, winning way 
asked if he was intruding, and if he might come in 
and occupy one of the chairs, which looked so tempt" 
ing under the green vines. 

*It was an awful bore to hear old folks talk about 
a lot of antediluvians,” he said; “and if she did not 
mind he would sit with her awhile.” 

Edith nodded assent and motioned him to a chair, 
which he took, and, removing his soft hat and brush- 








38 back bis curls, he said: 


“ Now let us talk.” 

To talk was Godfrey’s delight ; and when to Edith’s 
interrogatory ‘“* What shall we talk about?” he re- 
plied ‘*‘ Whatever you like,” and she rejoined “Tell 
me, then, of yourself and your home,” he mentally 

pronounced her a fine girl, with no nonsense about 
her ; and in less than an hour had told nearly all he 
knew of himself and of his family. They had a 
splendid place, he said, not big and rambling, bus 
pleasant in every way, and home-like, with such a 
fine view of the distant hills and river. ‘‘ You do naf 
know how beautiful ourriver is. Why, it beats the 
Rhine all to nothing.” 

{Have you seen the Rhine?” Edith asked, smiling 
at this enthusiastic youth. 

“No,” and Godfrey blushed as he met her smile ; 
* but I’ve read of it, and heard Alice Creighton rave 
about it by the hour. You ought to see the view from 
our tower though, It is magnificent.” 

How Edith’s heart throbbed as she listened to his 
animated description of a place she, too, knew so 
well, though of her knowledge she dared not give e 
sign; and how she longed to question her companion 
of that grave on the hillside, but she could not, and 
as Godfrey evidently expected her to say something 
she asked if he had always lived at Schuyler Hill. 

“No; I was born where one ought to be born 
to be all right, you know—in a West-end mansion 
in Grosvenor Square, so that the first breath I drew 
was sufficiently stuffy and aristocratic; but I went 
to the country when I was a little shaver, five or 
six years old, Father took the old house down and 
built the new one. I never shall forget it—neves, 
for the dreadful thing which happened.” 

Edith knew what was coming, and steeled herself 
to listen to the details of that tragedy which had 
coloured her whole life. 

Again the fingers of iron were clutching her throat, 
and suffocating her almost to madness, while God- 
frey told of the young man whom ho liked so much, 
and who had saved another's life at the loss of his 
own, 

“ And when they reached him the grass was wet 
with blood, and he lay white and still and dead.” 
Godfrey’s voice trembled as he said these words, 
and he paused a moment in his tale, while Edith 
clasped her hands tightly together and tried to 
speak, but could not for the smothered sen- 
sation choking and stifling her so. 

“ We buried him in our own vault, and erected a 
monument, and there are many flowers round the 
spot,” Godfrey continued. 





And then he glanced at Edith and, starting up, ex- 
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“Why, what isthe matter? You are whiter than 
a ghost. You are not going to faint? You must not 
faint! I donot know what to do with girls who faint. 
Alice did it once, or made believe, and I kissed her 
and brought her to,”” 

He did not kiss Edith, or offer to; but he fanned 
her with his soft hat until she waved him off, and 
found voice to Bay: 

“Tt is the heat, and your vivid description of that 
poor fellow’s death, Did you tell me he was mar- 
ried 2?” 

She askéd the quéétion from an intense desire to 
kuow if anything had ever been said of herself in 
connection with the dead. 

“ No, he was tot mayried, but there was some talk 
of an affaire d&coour between him and a young girl, 
who went off @06n after. Thete’s a spider on your 
dress, Miss Lyle. Why”—and as if it had just oc- 
curred to him Godfrey continued“ your name is the 
same as his, Ft cannot be, though, that you were at 


all related. He lived near Alnwick. On our way | pi 


from Scotland, father and I called on his friends, a 
sister and widewed mother=poor but honest women, 
as the biographers say, The mother lives with her 
daughter, and we gave them two hundred pownds, 
and thé youbg Womat promised to call the little boy 
after me, Th@ govérnorthat’s fathor—did sot 
quite like it, but I dot’t see any harm. Why, 
named threé babies at Schuyler Hill, all 
the childten of Mra. Peterkin Vandeusenbisen, 
‘wo of them ate twins—-and I called one God+ 
frey Schuyler, @a@ the other Schuyler Godfrey 
—while tie which happened to be a girl, 
was christend@ Alice Oreighton—that’s a young 
lady who is @ great deal at Schuyler Hill—and, 
oh, 80 ! You onght to have seen her bit of 
a pug nose go tip when @he heard the Dutch baby 
baptized. Why, she nearly ji out of her skin 
when Mrs. Van—as I 6a het for short—on being 
asked for the name replied * Alioe Greighton Van- 
deusenhisen, if you please? The last Was a. 
tion of my own, by way of making a more ng 
impression on Alice, becauge you see, Mrs, Vaiilea- 
senhisen had a sonPeterkin, junior, who wae in 
love with Miss Creighton, and used to send her 
cakes and sticks of candy. The day before the 
christening I dressed up like a gipsy and deceived 
the girls and told their fortune and said Alice would 
marry # Dutchman, with an awfal long name, like 
Vandue something. So completé was my disguise 
that they did not suspect me, and whén Alice heard 
the name at church, Alise Oreighton Vandeusenhisen, 
she started up as if to forbid the band, and thor 
eatching sight of my fate she understood it at once, 
and was so angry, and when Wwe were home from 
church she éried and said she hated me ahd would 
never speak to me again, But she got over it, and 
Iegt Christmas sent a wax doll to her namesake.” 

Godfrey had warideted very far from the woman 
on the heather hills who had called Abelard Lyle her 
son, snd though Edith wished to know something 
more of her she did rot Venture to question her ¢om- 
panion lest he should wonder at her fnterest im an 
entire stvanger, She had laughed immoderately at 
his account of the babies named after himself and 
Miss Alfee, and when he finished: she said : 

“You must be very fond of children, I think.” 

“ Yos, Fam. [I'd Hike a houséful; and when f marry 
E mean to havé enough boys to make @ brass band. 
E tol Alice so once and her pug went higher than it 
did when she heard the baby’s name. She said I 
wes very ingalting, end that she hated boys, and 
me most ofalk I knew she didn’t though, because 
you s¢ee———Well, Aliee has two thousend a year 
wad that will straightes the wordt case of turnip 
nose iu the world, She is an Orphan and father is her 
guardian, and he and mother and Unole Calvert; 
that’s ny half-uncle and Alice's too, put their heads 
toecther and thought ¢he’d be a good match for’ tire, 
and itis rather an wnderstesd thing that we will 
merry somewhen, bat £-don’t beileve we are hell as 
likely to as if they'd said HothThg about it. A fellow 
don’t waut his wife picked out end brought to him off- 
behd ws Eve was bidaght to Adam.” 

Here Godfrey paused, and rising: from: bid chair 
sloolt his curly locke, a habit of hiswhen he was in- 
terested or excited, and as-his sistet Juliw- said; “had 
tatk oA ‘thé brain.” He eortainly Kaa it now, for 
Eeitle wae the first one ke had found whoth he had 
cared to talk to for some time, and after two or three 
shakes he resumed his seat, and told her of hivasédlf 
particularly; how he was goitg to cdllege the next 
year, if he were home in tiare,and after that intended 
to study lew and distinguish: himself, if possible. 

“ Movhér was Very proud of mie, and-hoped -grent 
things of me,” he said. “I do not wish te disap. 
point her, for though she is dead ¥ cannot help think. 
ing that she knows abot me just the sais, and whén 
T ath tenipted to yield to what you call. small vives I 
always feel her thin white hand «n my bead where 
abe iaid it not long before she died, and said, ‘Boa 


 nagged, though she was quite as airy and stuck up 


I’ve | fine features and admired his boyish beauty! 





good and great man, Godfrey, and avoid the first ap- 
proaches of evil.’ Mother was what they call a fashion- 
able woman, but she was good, and so sure as there 
is a Heaven so sure she is there, and I’ve never 
smoked, nor touched a d of spirits, nor sworn a 
word since she died, and I never mean to either.” 
Godfrey’s voice was low and tendet, and his man- 
ner subdued when he spoke of his mother, but very 
different when he touched upon his sisters, and ridi- 
culed Julia’s fine-lady airs and Emma's readiness to 
be “ stuffed "—his definition for believing everything 
she heard even to the most preposterous story. 
They were at Schuyler Hill now, he said, and 
Alice was there too, studying with their governess, 
Miss Browning, who, between the three, was awfully 


as Alice and Jule, and called him “that dreadful 
boy !” 

* Boy indeed, and I most eighteen, and standing 
five feet ten in my sooke, to gay nothing of this inci- 
lent badge of manhood.” 

And he stroked complacently bis chin and upper 
lip, Where the beginning of @ brown beard was 
visible. 

How he'had rattled on, his tres’ young face glow- 
ing and lighting up with his excitement, and how 
intently Edith listened and watched the play of his 


‘fm him there was nothing but goodtiess and 
trath, and as sho looked at him she felé that his 
young life was sparedy thongh she wot under- 
stand why her husbaud must have been saorificed for 
him. 

Onve in her bittern@ss she had felt that she hated 
Godfrey Schuyler, batshe did not hate him now, and 
as she walked slowly With him towatd the house she 
Would have given mitoh to have been a@@ fresh and 
frank and open as he Was, instead of living the da 


@eption she was living. 
And to whatintent? What good had the deeep- 
could it do het, and 


tion ever dous ler? What 
not be just what he 
over aad 


why continue it longer ? 
was, with no éoa¢cealment 
startling her ofttimes with a dread of distovery?. 

Why not tell Godfrey all about herself just ae Be 
had told her of himself? Surely his recent talk with 
her would warrant such confidence, and why not 
commence at once a néw lifé by openness and sin- 
cerity, even though she lost her place by it P” 

“T’ll doitand brave my mother, who alone has 
stood im my way so long,” sho thoaght. 

And without giving hersdlf time te remember she 

an: ' 
“ Mr. Schuyler.” 
Bat before she dould say more he ieterrapted ker 


“ Don’t, please, call mo that. I’m too ttuch of a 
boy. Nobody says that but Alice when she is in « 
highfatutin’ mood, Call me Godfrey, please, unless 
the tame is too suggestive of ‘ Gedfrey’s Cordial,’ 'in 
which case say Schuyler, but pray.deave off the 
Mister till my whiskers will at least cast a shadow 
of the wall. Why, I daresay I shall eall you by 
your first nams yet. You cannot be muciymy senior. 
How old ave you, Misa Lyte ?” 

It was a question which a little later ia life, when 
more asecustomed to the world and its usages, God 
frey would not have asked, 

But Edith answered, unhesitatingly.: 

“Tam twenty-sevom” I 

“ Zounds!” ssid Godfrey. © Youdon’s look it, i 
did not imagine you to be miore thah twenty. Why; 
you might almost be my mother! No, it will aever 
do to call you Hdith. Father's eyebrows tvoutd ad+ 
tually meet in the centre at sudh a@adacity ow my: 
part; that’s @ trick he ‘has of scowling whew dis- 
agreeably surprised. Notive it. sometimes, pleade. 
The only wrinkle ia his face'is that valley between 
hig eyes.” 

They were in the hall by this tims, andy bowiag to: 
her uble acqudintande, Ddith passed on to hier 
room, where for balf a4 bow or more she sat thitik« 
fog of the strange Providemes which had beoaghe: 
her so'near to her past life; and wondering, too; what’ 
the result would be, and if she should tell Godfrey 
as she had fully intended to do when he interrupted 
her with his tide of taik. It did not seem as easy to 
do it now as it had a littl while ago; the good op+ 
portwnity was gone and might not cetura, 

While thus musing the dressing bell vang, and,’ 
turning from the window, she began to dvess for din 
her with rather move iutetest than usual, Herealié 
would not allow @ very extensivé or sive q 
robe, even if sho liad desired it, which she did ‘not. 
Her taste was simple and. she was ono of the few to 
whom every colour and style is becoming. Whatever 
she wor’ looked Well upon hier, and in alittle countty 
— would. have uadodbtediy set the fashion 

or all. 

Seleeting now from her watdrobe a soft, deecy, 





gray tissue, with trimmings of pale blue, her favour 


ite colour, she tied about her throat a bit of rich lace 
which Mrs. Sinclair had given her, and wore tho 
pretty set of pink coral, also that lady’s gift. It was 
not often that she curled her hair, but to-day she let 
two heavy ringlets fall upon her neck, and knew her- 
self how well she was louking when, at the ringing 
of the second bell, she descended to the hall, where 
Godfrey was waiting for her. 

He had thought her very handsotie in her morning 
wrapper and garden hat, aud whea he saw her now 
he gaye & @&ppressed kind of whistle, and with as 
much freedomi as if she had beer Adios Creighton or 
one of bis sisters said to her? 

“ Ain’é you nobby though?” 


+ doubtful if Edith knew “What nobby 
meané, but she set it down as collegé slangyand knew 
she was complimented, 

“ Allow me,” Godfrey said, and, offering her his 
arm, he conduéted her to the dining-t6em, where hie 
aumtand father were already assettbleds — ‘3 


: CHAPTER ff. ri 
is bad of love by Summer's ripening breath 
‘Prove a beauteous flower when next me. 
: ‘ee re, 


MWe. Seat rt#h looked up in'somy © w hen 
he #aW the couple come in, and the between 
pe cote pt whith Godfrey had spoken was plainly 

ptib le. BSE otal: 

eo is getting very familiar 
was his thought, but he was-: 
who sat near to him, and dering’ 
sionally addressed some reaiark toy 
éyes wandered often to her face @ questioning 
look, which brought bright colour $0 her check, and 
made her wonder if he was ‘the young 
girl who had looked at him amictig the vine 
leaves and told him Abelard’s aante, 

He was not thinking of her; ké Was only specu- 
lating upon thé rare beauty of the-face beside him, 
and trying vaguely to had seen one 
like it. 

“ Ta some picture callers & fancy piece, I think,” 
was his ion, ad & growing interest in 
Edith he resolved to question his sister concerning 
her at the first oppevttnity. 

As yet he had ouly talked with Mrs. Sinclair of 
the past, and all that had comb to them since their 
last megting years ago. Sho! likd told Him of her life 
and failing health, eo spgereeh to him that as she 
talked hé had dnvoluntarily taken-her tititr hands in 
his, and wished he had soni6 6 her sooner, and 
then he told her of himsélf 4nd‘hié Ghildren and. hie 
wife, who, whatever she might have been while 
living, hed died a good, true woman. 

Of Godfrey he had-spoken with alla father’s pride 
for his only son, saying that he-hoped this trip woulé 
tone him down somewhat and make him more of « 
man ahd less of 4 wild, teasing boy ; but of Hadith 
he made no mention. eed,:he had not-given her 
fp thought aati he saw her comein on Godfrey's arm, 
‘whea there awoke within him a strange kind of 
interest ia het, and an inexplicable fecling that in 

me way she was to Affect him or his. He sapposed 

ér much youager than ah¢ was, aad noticing God- 
admiration he inly resolved to leave 

on Veny soon and take the lad out of herm’s 
lway, if indeed any harm threafened him from. this 
tiful woman, who fascinated aud attracted him 


Welle = ili, ; 
“ Sister,” heaaid to Mrs, Sinclair when. dinner was 


Miss Lyle? She has acemarkable face.” 
| Most womea:-bave a hobby, aad, Mra. Sinclair's was 
edit, of whom she was.never tired of talking. She 
isd liked her {fom the first, wad ¢wo yearsof intimate 
ueintance had only increased her fondness for the 
inl, aad for hours she would sit and sing her,praises 
f she could but find a listener, now, whea her 

said what he did, she began at once s 

“ Yes, she:is a remarkable person ovyery way) She 
has been with me.mfore titan, two years, and [dike her 
better every dey. Suoh-eface and figure are rarely. 
séen, dud-her manacrs wonld become #, pringess, and 
yet she is only the daughter of a poor turate;, whe 
mast have made a foolish marriage with one not his 
equal LIcanmotabide the girl’s;mother. I’ve never 
seén her bationce, and thea ag ag eh vey 
her father, C) 


odgerg!” ii 
Schugler’s: .voice waa. indicative 
of disappointment ; bus his |mext question was: 
‘How old-is this gixl?’ ' 
| Twenty-seven, I'believe,” was the reply, though 
she Spot madiyiingees” , ‘ 

“ Yes, she does. 1 thought her about swenty,” 
Mr. Schuyler daid, aad with his fear for Godfrey 
removed hd d4rese,aad jeined ‘the young peopie, who 

jst into the, musio-rodm. d 

“ Edith,” Mes Sindlair called. “ play something for 

my bidshet.” fo, 


rey’e evident 
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It was Mrs. Sinclair’s right to command, Edith’s 
business to obey, and without a word of dissent she 
sat down and played, with Godfrey on one side of her 
aud his father on the other, both listening with rapt 
attention to her fine playing and both adiirfng the 
soft, waite shapely hands which managed the Keys 
so skilfuily, 

“ Edith, dear, sing that patletic little thing, “T’m 
sitting alone to-night, darling” You can sttely 
manage that, it is written so low,” and rising from 
the couch where she had been rechinizig’ Mrs. Siaolair 
came into the music-room, and said, apotogetically, to 
her brother: “Her voice is riot ‘strong and cannot 
reach the higher notes. She had a great friglt when 
she was quite young, wasn’t it, Edith?” 

“Yes,” Edith answered; faintly, @s she felt the 
iron hand closing around her throat and shutting 
down all power to sing even the‘lowest note. 

“Oh, hang it all, I don’t like sitting alone at-night, 
I’d rather have somebody with mo, so.give us your 
jolliest piece,” Godfrey said, making Edith laugh ib 
spite of herself, and. lifting the invisible hand, 60 
that her voice came back again; aad at Mrs. Sin- 
clair’s second ‘request, she sang: 

*T om sitting alone to-night, duriity, 

Alone in. the dear old. room, 
And the —— the rain, 
Asi on e 
tities darker the ” gathering gloom, 
* For I know that it falls on a grave, darling, 
A grave ‘neath the evergreen shade, 
Where If laid you away, 
One bright autamn day, 
Whea the flewers were beginuiug tofade. 
“Oh, lonely and drear was that hour, darling, 
And my heart to its depths was stirred, 
For. knew never more 
Would your feet.cross the floor, 
Orthe sound of yoar voice be heard.” 

Qh, how soft and low and sweat was the voice 
which sang the song of whieh. Abelard Lyle had 
been.so fond, and there was almost tear in. Godizay’s 
eye, and his father was. beginning to lodk vary 
grave, when the white hands suddenly end 


fell with a erash among. the kays, w Edith 
gasped, “I can’t finish it ;. the iron are ou 
day.” 


my throat, just as they were that dre 
he evidently did not quite kpow what sha was 
saying, and her face was deathly pade, 

“You are ill, Miss Lyle; eome iuto the ain!” 
Mr. Schuyler said, and leading. her out the 
verandah he made her sit. down, while.Mrs. Sinclair 
brought. her smelling-salta, aud Godfrey hovered 
about disconsolately, remembering the scene in the 
men - —— on had auch at- 
tacksoften, * Hysterical, perhaps, en 
having knocked his head agains$ big father’s,. when 
they both stooped to pick wp Edith’s handkerchief, 
he thought he was de trop, aud walked away, saying. 
tohimseli: “Ido believe the old gents hit hand, 
Woulda’t it be fun, to call thas. regal creature: 
mother?” 

He laughed aloud at the idea but did not think it 
would be fun, and did not quite believe in his father’s 
being “ hit,” either, bat when, half an shourlater, he 
returned and found him still sitting by Edith, 
who had recovered herself, and was talking with a 
good deal of animation, he felt irritated and im- 
patient, and went off to hig roomand wrote in.a kind 
of journal he was keeping, His entry that night was 
in part as follows: 

“Oakwood is.aifine old.place, with an extendive 
park, a smoking-room, fine stables, adeg-kennel,.and 
seven servants, to take care of. twe 
females, Edith Lyle, aged 27, is: the handsomest 
woman J ever saw. Her features ase perfect, es- 
pecially her nose, which might baye bean the medel 
for the Greek Slave. Not abit.of a about that, 
and her eyes.are large aud soft and liquid, as those 
of the ox-eyed Juno (I like that classical allusion, 
it shows reading), while her earns are the tiniest 1, 
éver saw—just like little pink .seacshella—aod ber 
splendid brown hair, with a shade or two-of sunshine | 
in it, rippling back from her smooth white brow, just 
exactly curly enouyh,.and natural, too, I’ be bound. 
She don’t put it np in.crimps, not.sha,. Why, .what 
& scarecrow Alice Creighton. was, th that time 
Icaught her with those two forks hanging dowa 
about her eyes, with a kind e@f horsershos an them. 
Llike people to look natural, es Lam sure Edith is. 
I wonder what makes her ge.off into « kindof faint 
all of a sudden. She did it.twice to-day, and Iwould 
not wonder to find her given ito hysteries. T 
governor ig hit. Ineyer knew him.geem.as much 
interested in any one before. | The.ides of bis leading. 
her into theair and then holding thoge salts ‘to. her 
nese till he strangled her—bah!’ 

And while Godfrey wrote thus ia his j 1 his 
father gat talking to Edith, aud wondering to find 
a mach she knew and how sensiblyshe expressed 

rself, 


Mr. Schuyler, was not @ man.of many words, 


> 


be | cold dignity as to hold her band in his own while'he 








and seldom talked much to any one, but there was 
sométhing about Edith which interested him greatly, 
and he sat by her until the twilight began to 
¢lose around them, and his sister came to warn him 
against taking cold and exposing Hdith too. Then 
he went into the house, and, without exactly knowing 
it, felt-a little disappointed when she left the room 
and did not come back again. 

Mr. Schuyler kept a- kind of journal, too, in 
which he oceasionally jotted down the incidents of 
the day; and that night, after recounting his arrival 
at Oakwood and his grief at fading his sister. so great 
an invalid, he added : 

“She is exccediagly fortunate in having secured'a 
most-admirable person for her companion. Besides 
being educated and refined and beautiful, Miss Lyle 
impresses meas a remarkable woman. Yes, as avery 
temarkable woman.” 

Tho next night Godfrey recorded : 

“ There ie nothing se foolish asan old man in.love! 
I wonder if he thinks she can care for him !—and yet 
he blushed to-day when I found him turning the 
leaves-of her music and listening to her singing. I 
never knew him listen two minutes-to Alice and Julia 
—and no wonder, such operatie soreeches as they 
make when Professor La Farge is there, and the boys: 
in the street stopand mook them. Edith’s voice is 
the sweetest and the softest I ever heard, and so sad 
that it makes a man feel for his pocket handkerchief. 
Why, even father told auntie that her singing 
made him think of poor Emily, meaning my mother! 
It is a bad sign when a live woman like Edith Lyle: 
makes a man thinkof his dead ‘wife. I wonder whit 
she thinks of him!- She looks as unconcerned as a 
block of marble; but you can’t tell what is in a 
woman's mind, and widowers are awful. Why, there 
have been forty women after father already; but I 
tmoust say he has behaved admirably thus far, and 
never spoken to one outside our own family, unless 
it was Miss Esther Armstrong, and that is nothing. 
She is the schoel-mistress and has thrashed niv more 
than twenty times.” ¥ 
, In Mr, Schuyler’s journal the record wae -as fol- 
ows: 

“T wonder if my dear Emily knows how much 
Miss. Lyle’s singing makes me think of her and her 
grave under the evergreen, where we did 

¢ Lay her away one bri¢ht autumn dey, 
When the flowers were beginning to fade,’ 

Miss Lyle hae a singularly sweet, plaintive voice 
and it affects me strangely, for I did not know I 
cared for musie. Emily never sang, and the young 
ladieg at home make very singular sounds sometimes. 
It is strange about her losing ber voice, or rather her 
power to reach the higher notes, It must have been 
a fearful shock of some kind, and she evidently does 
not like to talk of it; for, when I questioned her a 
little and advised her seeing a physician, she seemed 
disturbed and agitated, and even distressed. Dr. 
Maloolm would kaow just-what to do for her, and 
she ought to have medical advice, for she has a re~ 
markable voice—a very remarkable -vuioe.” 

When Mr, Schuyler liked a thing it was “ re- 
markable,” and when he liked it very much it was 
“very remarkable.” 

So when he wrote what he did of Edith and her 
voice he had passed upon her his highest enco- 
nium. 

Four weeks went by, and he still lingered at Oak. 
wood, and-on the last day of the fourth week wrote 


aim: 

“I fully expected to have been in France before 
this time, but have-stayed on for what reason I hardly 
know. It is very apne here, and my sister's 
health ‘is such ‘that I dislike to leave her so soon, 
evea though I leave her in excellent hands, Miss 
Edith fs certainly a very remarkable person, ant I 
aim more interested in her than I have been'‘in any 
one sinee I first met my dear Emily.” 

Here Mr.Schuyler paused, and laying down his pen ' 
went back in thought to the time when he was 
oung. and first met Emily Rossiter, the proud, pale, 
fight haired girl, whose three hundred thousand in 
rospect ‘had made her a belle in society and, little as 
be 1 to own it now that the daisies were growing 
above: her, had commended her in his consideration. 
His-courtship was short and wholly void of passion 
or ecstasy. She knew ;he was a suitable match 
and she-aceepted him readily enough, and they 
were married without so much'as a kiss exchanged 
between them. He had so far unbent from his 


asked her to be his wife, butas soon as her promis 
was given ‘he put it back in ber lap very respect~' 
fully, and said, * That little hand is now mine,” and’ 
that was the nearest approach to love-making ‘which ’ 
\he reached with Emily, 

After marriage he was scarcely more demonstra- 
tive, though always kind and considerate, and when 
at- her father's death it was found that her fortune 


ft to himself if he felt any chagrin, and never in a 
single instance checked her extravagance, but suf- 
fered her in everything to have ber way. At the last, 
however, when she stood face to face with death, and 
her life with him lay all behind, there came a change 
and-he could yet feel the passionate kiss which the 
white lips pressed upon bis as they called him “ dear 
husband.” 

“Poor Emily,” he said, aloud; “we were very 
happy together.” 

Jast then, upon the terrace. below there was the 
sound of & clear, sweeb. voice, Edith’s voice, which 
thrilled him as Bmily’s never had, and Edith looked 
up to the window of the room adjoining his, where 
Godfrey was calliog to her. It was.a beautiful face, 
and as he watched her gliding away among the 
shrubbery he thought how she would brighten aud 
adorn bis handsome house'at Schuyler Hill, and how 
proud he should be of her when his money had 
arrayed her iu the apparel befitting his wife. 

Yous, it had come to that, 

Every barrier of pride and prejudice and early 
training had gone down before Edith Lyle’s wouder- 
ful beauty, and the proud, haughty man was ready 
to offer her his name aud hand on one condition. 

Her mother could not go with her, and in taking 
him she must give up her family friends, if indeed 
she had any besides the mother. 

Her he had never seen, but lis sister disliked her 
and that was enough, if he ignored, as he tried to 
think he did, the fact that sho took in ledgers aud 
sewing, 

Many highly respectable ladies did that he knew, 
but he had a@ feeling that Edith’s mother was not 
highly respectable, and he doubted that she was a 
lady even. 

His sister when questioned with regard to Edith's 
family had reported the mother as@ pushing, curious 
disagreeable woman, who assumed to be what she 
certainly was not, 

“ Edith is not like her in the least, she must in- 
herit her natural refinement and delicacy from ber 
father,” Mrs. Sinclair said, 

And Mr, Schuyler was-satisfied if one side of tie 
house was come fl fant. 

As a Schuyler he could afford to stoop a little in 
his second warriuge, and in his heart he felt that 
it was stvuvping to marry his sister’s hired com. 
panion. 

As far as position was concerned, he might as we!! 
take poor, plain Httie Arimstvong, the village school- 
mistress, who, in point of family, was andoubtedly 
Edith’s equal. 

There was, however, this difference, 

The people at home could knew nothing of Edith’s 
antecedents, save that she was the daughter of a 
curate, while another fact which outweighed all else 
was her exceeding great beauty and queenly style, 
which, with proper surroundings and influence, would 
place her on the highest wave of sucicty. 

And he was ready to give her the surroundings 
and the influence, and felt a thrill of exultant priie 
as he saw her in fancy ‘at the head of his table aud 
moving through his handsome rovms, herself the 
handsomest appendage there, 

“I may as well-settle it at once,” he thought. 

And the next day he found his opportunity and 
took it, with what saccess the reader will learn 
from @ page ‘in Edith’s diary. 

CHAPTER X. 
T honoured him, I loved him, and will weep 
My date of life out for his sweet life's loss. 
Shukespeaie, 
Oax wood, July 12th, 18—. 

Am I dreaming, or is’ it @ reality that Mr. 
Schuyler has*‘asked meto be his wife? Mr. 
Schuyler, the proud-mihionaire of Schuyler Hill, the 
man whose hired workman Abelard was, asked me to 
be ‘his wifeme,who'spoke to’him once with a brewk- 
ing heatt when in hispride he stood ‘before our door, 
questioning my mother of the name and age and 
birthplace of'one’to whom ‘he wished to pay respect 
as the preserver of his son’s life! He thiuks I am 
beautiful; he told me so—more beautiful than any 
woman he‘had ever seen, and‘ would make such a 
rare gom for his house, an@ he would be so proud 
of me and surround ‘me -with every kindness aud 
luxury. 

This‘is what he said; or the subtance of it, and in 
his voice, usually so cold ant-oxlm, there was a littlo 
trembling, and his forehead flashed as ho went on to 
state the one condition on which he would do me this 
honour. 

My~-mother must’ have no part in my ‘grandenr! 
She must remain here. If necessary, money should 
befreety given for her-needs, but she could not live 
with me’! 

Poor mother; with all her planning aud her dreams 
of my brilifant fature she never once thougiit that 





wag one hundred thousand instead of three, he kept 


when the chance came she would bo left out and Lave 
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neither part nor lot in the question! What would 
she say if she knew it, and what will she say when I 
tell herI refused him? For I did, and told him it 
could never be. For a moment, though, weak woman 
that I am, I was tempted to end this life of depend- 
ence and poverty, and take what he offered me—not 
his love, he never hinted at such an emotion, and I 
think that feeling is rare in such natures as his, I 
doubt if he felt it for his late wife, whom he 
married in his May time, and surely now in his 
October he has no place for foolishness of that 
kind. He does not love me, but he admires 
my face and form, and would no doubt be very 
kind and careful of me just as he would be 
kind to and careful of a favourite horse whose looks 
depended on such treatment. He would hang upon 
me jewels rare, with silks and laces and satins, and I 
could wear them and feel my heart break afresh each 
time I looked from my window across the lawn to that 
grave under the evergreen where Abelard is lying. 
I should hear him discussed, no doubt, and with 
Mr. Schuyler stand by the mound and listen toa 
story I know so well, ard loathe myself for the de- 
ceit I was acting, for if I were there as Mr. Schuyler’s 
wife my life would be one tissue of falsehood and 
deceit, He, of all men in the world, would not take 
me if he knew the truth, and during that interval 
when I hesitated I had resolved not to tell him! But 
only for aninstaat, thank Heaven—only for an instant 
did the tempter have me in his control ere I cast him 
behind me with the resolve that whatever else I 
might do I would be frank with the man whom I 
made up my mind to marry, and as I had not made 
up my mind to marry Mr. Schuyler I did not tell 
him who I was. I only declined his offer, and said it 
could not be, when his remark that I did not know 
what I was doing SBgered me. I burst out, impetu- 
ously: 

“TI do know whatIam doing. Iam refusing a 
match which the world—your world—would say was 
far above me, a dependent, but, Mr. Schuyler, 
poor as I am, and humble in position, I am rich in 
the feeling which will not let me sell myself fora 
name andahome, And if I accepted you it would 
be only for that. I respect you, Mr. Schuyler. 
I believe you to be sincere in your offer, and that 
you would try to make me happy, but you could 
not do it unless I loved you, and I do not; be- 
sides——” 

Here he stopped me, and took both my hands in 

his, and seemed almost tender and loveable as he 
said: 
“ Edith, I did not suppose you could love me so 
soon, but I hoped you might grow to it when you 
found how proud I was of you, and how I would try 
to make you happy.” 

“Mr, Schuyler,” I interrupted him with, “you 
have talked of your pride in me, and your admiration 
of me, but have said nothing of love. Answer me 
now, please. Do you love me?” 

Ho wanted to say yes, I know, for his chin quivered, 
aud there was in his face the look of one fighting 
with some principle hard to be overcome, In his 
case it was the principle of truth and right, and it 
conquered every other feeling and compelled him 
to answer : 

“ Perbaps not as you in your youth count love. 
Our acquaintance has been too short for that; but I 
can and I will; only give me a chance. Don’t decide 
now. I will not take it asadecisionif you do. 
Wait till my return from the Continent, and then tell 
me what you will do. I had hoped to take you with 
me, and thought thatthe glories of Rome, seen by 
me twice before, would gain new interest with your 
eyes beside me. But my sister needs you; stay with 
her durivg my absence, and try to like me alittle, and 
when I come back I know I shall be able to say to 
you: * Yes, Edith Eyle, I love you.’” 

I was touched and softened by his manner quite as 
much as by what he said, and I replied to him, 
gently 

“ Even then my answer must be the same. My love 
was buried years ago. I have a story to tell you 
of the past,” 

Again those dreadful fingers clutched my throat 
as | tried totell him of Abelard, and my dead baby, 
buried I knew not where. My voice was gone, and 
my face, which was deadly pale, frightened him I 
know, for he led me to the window and pushed my 
hair from my brow and said tome: 

“Edith, please do not distress yourself with any 
tale of the past. You say you have loved and lost 
that love, and let that suffice. I suspected something 
of the kind, but you are not less desirable tome, I 
have loved and lost, and in that respect we are even ; 
so let nothing in the past deter you from giving me 
the answer I so much desire when I return to Oak- 
wood. Godfrey is coming this way. I hear his 
whistle; so good-night, and Heaven bless you, 
Edith.” 

He pressed my band and left the room just as 





Godfrey entered the door in another direction, sing- 
ing soitly when he saw me: 

“She sat by the door one cold afternoon, 

To hear the wind blow and look at the moon 
So pensive was Edith, my dear, darling Edith,” 

He did not get any farther, for something in his 
light badinage jarred upon my feelings just then, and, 
assuming a severe dignity, I said: 

“ You mistake the name. Iam not Edith Iam 
Miss Lyle.” 

He looked surprised an instant, aud then with a 
comical smile he said: 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Lyle. I meant Kathleen 
O’Moore, of course, but seeing you at the moment I 
made a mistake in the name, and no wonder, dazed 
as I am with a letter I just received from. Alice, who 
hopes I shall return home greatly improved in mind, 
om taste, and manners, as if the latter could be im- 
proved, She sent her picture too. Would you like 
to see it?” 

He passed me the carte-de-visite, and I saw the 
likeness of a girl who he said was only sixteen, but 
whom I should have taken for twenty, at least judg- 
ing from the dress and the expression of the face, 
which I did not like. It was too supercilious, if not 
insolent to suit me, while the turned-up nose added 
to the look. And still there was a style about her 
which marked her as what is called a “ high-bred 
girl,” and I have no doubt she will eventually be- 
come @ belle, with her immense fortune and proud, 
arrogant demeanour, 

“ What do you think of it?” Godfrey asked; and 
feeling sure that with regard to her his feelings could 
not be wounded I answered: 

**I do not quite like her expression, and she looks 
too old for you.” 

**Good! I'll tell her that sometime when she is 
nagging me unmercifully,” Godfrey said, adding: “ I 
had a letter from Julia, too, with her photograph, 
and also one of our house and grounds. This is 
Julia.” 

It was the face of a brunette, dark, handsome, but 
proud and imperious, and I was glad that she was 
not to be my step-daughter. 

“Julia is handsome, except her ears, which are as 
big as a fan,” Godfrey said, and I replied : 

“Yes, she is handsome, and will make a brilliant 
woman.” 

“ This is our home,” he continued, and he put into 
my hand a large photograph of the house on Schuyler 
Hill, aud a considerable portion of the grounds, 

There were the tops of the-evergreens, and there 
was a white stone shining through the green. Still 
it might be Mrs. Schuyler's, I thought, and I said to 
Godfrey, who was standing by me: 

“ Whose monument is that ?” 

“That? Let mesee. Why, that is young Lyle’s, 
the man who saved my life. You remember I told 
you about him? Mother's is farther on and out of 
sight.” 

How faint and ill I felt to have Abelard’s grave 
thus brought near to me, and there was a blur before 
my eyes which for a moment prevented me from 
seeing distinctly. 

Then it cleared away and I was able to examine 
the picture and see how the grounds had been im- 
proved since that morning when Abelard’s blood was 
on the grass where now the flowers were growing. 

It was a fine place, and as I looked at it and 
thought it had been offered me, ay, might yet be mine, 
if I would take it, did I feel any regret for having re- 
fused it? None whatever. If f were to tell Mr, 
Schuyler everything I should never go there, and if 
I were to go without telling him my life would be 
one of misery and hatred of myself. No, bet- 
ter bear with poverty and servitude than live a 
greater deceit than I am living nuw. 

So I gave the picture back to Godfrey, and bidding 
him good-night came up to my room, where I could 
think over the events of that eventful day. 

The following is an extract from Godfrey’s jour- 


nal: 

Edith (I can call her so on paper without any fear 
of having my head taken off) is cold as an icicle. 
Gracious! didn’t she snub me when I sang “dear, dar- 


ling Edith.” I did not know there was so much fire 
in her eyes, and I had to shake myself hard before 
I was quite myself again. What a regal creature she 
is, and I do believe father thinks so too, but that 
would be an awful match for her. Julia would 
scratch her eyes out, and if ever I should marry Alice 
—which I never shall, but if I do — and bring her 
home to Schuyler Hill, wouldn’t I have lively times 
between step-mother and wife! But that is too absurd 
to consider for a moment. 

I wish she was younger, or that I was older. Let 
me see — ’most eighteen from ’most twenty-eight 
leaves ten. No, that will never do, A man may not 
marry his grandmother, much less a boy, as Julia 
calls me in her letter, giving me all sorts of advice. 

Alice’s letter was a very good one, only why need 





she call me “ Dear Godfrey ” when I’m not her dear 
Godfrey, and never shall be? Why, she looks older 
than Miss Lyle herself in that picture with her hair 
stuck on the top of her head like a Chinee. I believe 
I'll tear the picture up. Miss Lyle did not like it, 
neither do I, and I will not haveit in my possession. 
I wonder if Ed——, Miss Lyle I mean—I wonder if 
she would give me hers. I mean to ask her to-mor- 
row. 

He did ask her and received no for his answer, 
and then tore up Alice’s photograph, and packed his 
valise, and with his father set off for Paris the fol- 
lowing day. 


CHAPTER XI. 
I hold ambition of so airy and light a quality 
That it is but a shadow’s shadow. Siukespeare. 

“ Anp you refused him ?” 

** Yes, mother, I refused him.” 

*€ Are you crazy, child?” 

“ Not as crazy as I would be to accept him.” 

Edith was sitting with her mother in their little 
house when the above conversation took place. It 
was the day of Mr. Schuyler’s departure for Paris, 
aud she had driven into town with permission tc 
stay to tea if she liked. 

She had not intended to tell her mother what had 
been said to her by Mr. Schuyler, but when questioned 
about him something in her manner excited Mrs. Bar- 
rett’s suspicion, and in her usual forcible way she 
wrung from her daughter the fact that Schuyler Hill 
= hen offered to her daughter's acceptance and re- 

used, 

To say that Mrs. Barrett was angry would feebly 
express her emotions. In jall her dreams for Edith 
she had never hoped for anything quite equal to an 
alliance with Mr. Schuyler, who, besides his im- 
mense fortune, boasted some of the best blood in 
England, and now that Edith had wilfully thrown 
the chance away she was exceedingly indignant, and 
expressed her disapprobation in terms so harsh and 
bitter that Edith, who seldom felt equal to a contest 
with her mother’s fierce, strong will, roused herself 
at last and answered back: 

* Mother, you have said enough, and you must stop 
now and listen to me, You upbraid me for having 
thrown away the chance for which you have waited 
so long, and to which } gem say you have shaped every 
act of your life since 1 was born, and you accuse me 
of ingratitude when you have done so much for me, 
Mother, for all the real good you have done me I am 
grateful, and you know how gladly I will work for 
you so long as I have health and strength to do so, 
but for the secrecy you haveimposed upon me with 
regard to my past life I do not thank you, and could 
T only go backward afew years, or had my baby 
lived, I would have no concealments from the world, 
nothing of which I could not speak as I have now, 
To me it is no shame that I was once the wife of 
Abelard Lyle ; the shame is that I try to hide it, and 
when Mr, Schuyler asked me to be his the truth 
sprang to my lips at once, and but for that terrible 
choking sensation which came upon me first when 
you took baby away I should have told him all.” 

‘And ruined your prospects for ever,” Mrs. Bar- 
rett said, angrily. 

“ Yes, ruined them for ever so far as Mr. 
Schuyler is concerned, but that would have mattered 
little,” Edith answered, proudly. “Ihave no love 
for him; he has none for me. I asked him the 
question and he could not tell me yes. His fancy 
was caught, and he talked of my beauty, and grace, 
and voice, and culture, and hinted that ] was a fitting 
picture for his handsome home. You saw Mrs. Schuy- 
ler once. You remember how pale, and sallow, and thin 
she was. Neither gems nor rich gay clothing could make 
her fair to look upon, and I have no doubt her hus- 
band would be»prouder of me than he ever was of 
her, with all her mouey and Rossiter blood, that is, 
if he took meas Edith Lyle, the daughter of a curate 
and nothing more; but once let him know the truth, 
as he assuredly must have known itif I had for a 
moment considered his proposition—and think you 
he would not have spurned with contempt the widow 
of a carpenter, aud that carpenter his owa hired 
workman ?” 

“Not if he truly loved you,” Mrs. Barrott inter- 
posed ; and Edith answered, impetuously : 

“ But I tell you he does not love me, He only 
cares for my personal attractions—he would like to 
show me off as his young bride, whose family must 
be ignored, for, mother, he told me that distinctly ; 
he said he knew nothing of my friends, and did not 
care to know, as he wished for me alone; that if 1 
married him you must stay behind—a mother-in-law 
always made more or less trouble, and he prefe 
to have you remain where you are, and if money was 
needed for your support, it should always be forth- 
coming in sufficient amount for every comfort.” 

“And yet he knows nothing of me to dislike,’ 
Mrs. Barrett faltered, her countenance falling, and 
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her eyes having in them a look of great disappoint- 
ment, 

That she was to be set aside and have no part in 
Edith’s grandeur had never occurred to her, and in 
fancy she was already luxuriously domiciled at 
Schuyler Hill, as the mother of the mistress and 
general superintendent of everything, with plenty of 
money at her command, and herself looked up to and 
envied by the very people who had once treated her 
slightingly, and who would never suspect her as Mrs. 
Fordham, She looked much older now than she did 
eleven years ago, and her hair was white as snow, 
while the deep black she wore constantly was a still 
more complete disguise. So there was no danger of 
detection—no link to connect her with the cottage by 
the bridge where she once lived, or that grave under 
the evergreen, But all this was of no avail. 

Mr. Schuyler would not have her on any terms, 
and knowing this she was the more easily recon- 
ciled to Edith’s decision, until by dint of question- 
ing she learned that Mr. Schuyler did not consider 
the matter settled, but would urge his suit again on 
his return to England. Then her old ambition re- 
vived, and with a mother’s forgetfulness of self she 
thought : 

“She shall accept him then. I will see her a lady 
if I starve in a garret.” 

But she wisely resolved to say no more upon the 
subject at present, and Edith had arisen to go, when 
downstairs came the patter of little feet, and a sweet, 
childish voice was heard warbling a simple Scottish 
ballad, and Edith caught a gleam of bright auburn 
hair falling under a white cape bonnet, as a young 
girl went past the window. 

“Whose child is that? Has Mrs. Rogers come?” 
Edith asked. 

Mrs. Barrett answered : 

“She has been here nearly two weeks, and that is 
little Gertie Westbrooke.” 


(To be continued.) 


MARRIED IN MASK. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Pryor chuckled to himself as he walked away in 
the direction of Mr, Truelove’s house. 

That gentleman had on several occasions, during 
the years of Bessie’s absence, taunted him with the 
loss of his detective powers, Now all would be right 
again. He could hold up his head once more in the 
father’s presence. 

But what was the dismay of Pryor, upon reaching 
the residence of Mr. Truelove, to see that the build- 
ing was evidently disused. The shutters were all 
closed, and were covered with dust that had evidently 
been accumulating for weeks. 

He rang the bell repeatedly, butno one answered 
the summons. 

At last he mounted the steps of the adjoining man- 
sion, and rang the bell. 

A servant answered this summons, and to his in- 
quiry : Does no one occupy Mr. Truelove’s house ?” 
gave this reply: “No. The furniture was all taken 
away and sold months ago. Mr. Truelove has been 
ill, and his wife has taken him abroad to travel for 
his health. They have gone to Egypt.” 

The detective walked thoughtfully away. 

He was anxious to inform the parents of Bessie of 
the great joy in store for them. 

He was determined to ascertain, if possible, their 
address in a foreign land, that he might write to 

em. 

At present he could think of no one who would be 
likely to enlighten him upon the subject. He would 
en the matter and act upon it when his area of 

nowledge was enlarged. 

Theyoung lady was well provided for, and could 
afford to wait for the announcement of her real 
parentage, 

In the meantime he had to attend to various mat- 
ters in the detective line. 

But he determined, while concealing what he knew 
of her, to approach her and ascertain what she knew 
of Sam’s whereabouts. 

In pursuance of this purpose he walked often be- 
fore her residence disguised as a policeman, hoping 
to encounter her in the street alone. 

But he failed utterly in meeting her. 

He had too much business on his hands to devote 
alll his time to watching her house, 

So it chanced that several weeks passed by with- 
out an encounter, 

Finally he addressed @ note to her, and sent it 
through the post. 

It ran thus: 

“Miss Brsste THORNE,—If you are conscious 
that there is anything strange or mysterious regard- 
ing your real parentage you will be tempted to answer 
this letter of an entire stranger. If there is nothing 
mysterious about your childhood then you will throw 














this letter, where it belongs, into the fire. I know 
whose child you really are. Your parents are good 
and noble people. I have known them many years. 
If you will reveal to me the exact extent of your 
knowledge regarding the whereabouts of a dark-eyed 
and handsome boynamed Sam, who, several years 
ago, led you about the docks, I will convince you that 
I know your real father and mother. If you wish to 
communicate with me, openly or secretly, address me 
but one line at the general post office. 
“ PATIENCE, 

“P, 8.—Upon receiving your answer I will,if you 
desire it, cause one of the judges of the highest court 
in this city to make an appointment with you in his 
public court room, that he may assure you of the en- 
tire respectability and honourable character of the 
stranger who seeks an interview with you.” 

Pryor visited the general post office every day for 
two weeks, hoping to receive an answer. To his joy 
it came at last, and ran thus: 

“T am deliberating upon your proposal. I believe 
there isa mystery concerning me, Still I am very 
young, and must move cautiously. I will think the 
matter over. You have my address, and perhaps 
when you think it expedient to write again I may 
have made up my mind to grant you an interview. 

“ Besste THORNE,” 

Pryor waited patiently for the leaven of curiosity 
to work upon the young lady’s mind. After several 
weeks he wrote to her again. 

“T entreat you to grant me an interview. Please 
answer.” 

Three days elapsed and no reply came. On the 
fourth day a ggntleman accosted him in the street and 
informed him that Henry Thorne, the merchant, was 
was in great distress. His daughter had been ab- 
ducted, or bad run away of her own accord, on a 
stormy night, and no trace of her could be had. 

“1 told Mr. Thorne of theskill with which you had 
ferreted out some matters for me,” said the gentle- 
man, “ and I advised him to send and secure your 
services, He bade me send you to him, You had 
better goto his house. He will pay you liberally if 
you find her.” 

Before nightfall Pryor was in consultation with 
Henry Thorne, in the parlour of his residence. The 
merchant had conducted him to the chamber of the 
missing daughter, and shown him the exact condition 
of the apartment when the door had been burst open 
and the loss of Bessie discovered. 

The clothes that she had been known to wear 
were all found with the exception of her shawl, furs, 
and hood, She must have gone off in garments of 
which the family knew nothing. 

“T feel confident that she has been enticed away 
by some pretender,” said Mr. Thorne. 

Then he exhibited to the detective the note which 
nek ere for Bessie on the morning succeeding her 

ight. 

Pryor had no difficulty in recognizing his own 
handwriting. But he took possession of the note, and 
after pretending to study the chirography put it in 
his pocket, as he said, for future use. 

He finally, after promising the merchant to devote 
his energy to the unveiling of the mystery, left the 
house. He was very gloomy and depressed. In 
the full tide of success he was again baffled, and 
felt that he had now nothing satisfactory to write to 
the real father of the girl. He was fearfully dis- 
appointed at the turn affairs had taken. He had 
relied upon an interview with the young lady to put 
him again upon thetrack of Sam. Now she was lost 
again, What an unsatisfactory conclusion to his 
work of years, Sam was gone, Bessie was gone, 
and the harp and chain had gone with her. 

With resolute and unflagging zeal, however, he 
now turned to the spot where he had last seen Sam. 
He clung to that street-corner day after day when- 
ever he could spare the time from his other duties 
as a detective, At last he was rewarded, as the 
reader already knows, Sam’s face came into view 
once more. He was followed patiently until all was 
known about him that was essential. Then Pryor 
notified the brother of the murdered woman, and the 
young banker was arrested and imprisoned to await 
the trial. 

“Sam goes now to prison, and I shall find Bessie,” 
were his exultant words, 

He believed that the notoriety of the trial would 
bring out Bessie in some way to public view. She 
had doubtless witnessed the murder. It was more 
than likely that she had not forgotten the brave lad 
who had fought so many brave battles with Red 
Eyed Mag in her behalf. She would read of the 
affair in the papers, and come forwardin the defen- 
der’s hour of need, 

But Pryor was resolved to gain access to the 
prisoner, and ascertain from him to what extent he 
was acquainted with the young lady’s life and 
movements. Perhaps the young banker had full 
knowledge of her present whereabouts. Perhaps 


she had never passed through any vicissitude or 
experience with which he had not been acquainted, 

But the lawyer of the young banker, immediately 
upon being retained to defend the prisoner, had 
hastened to his cell and cautioned him against con- 
versation with any one but his own friends. 

When, therefore, Pryor gained admittance to the 
prison, disguised as a newspaper reporter, he found 
great difficulty in drawing out the prisoner in con- 
versation regarding even the most trivial matters. 

At last Pryor was left alone with Sam, and looking 
him full in the face said : 

“Don’t betray me. Iam here in disguise. I am 
the detective who followed you for years, and have 
caused your arrest. But although I was employed to 
hunt you out I have no enmity toward you. I have 
fulfilled my duty to my employer by finding you and 
putting you in prison to await atrial. My duty is 
no w ended so far as my employer is concerned. I 
have received my pay from him, and he has no far- 
ther claim upon me for service, But I have another 
employer. He desires me to find the little girl, Bes- 
sie, whom you carried away with you. Tell me 
where she is now, and I will reveal to you as a com- 
pensation for the intelligence animportant fact which 
will go far toward securing your acquittal. A per- 
son with blood-stained garments, and carryiug @ 
blood-stained fork, was seen to leave the shanty on 
the night of the murder, The person threw sus- 
picion originally upon you. Inform me of the girl’s 
lurking place or present home, and I will tell your 
lawyer who this person is, and how I know the 
facts.” 

It was a terrible temptation tothe prisoner to break 
his promise to the lawyer. His dark eyes glowed 
with the intensity of his emotion. After a profound 
silence, during which Pryor watched him eagerly, he 
said: 

* And that evidence, produced in court, would save 
me?” 

“ Why, look at it!” said the detective. ‘ Don’t you 
see that no jury would dare to convict you with such 
a startling fact before them? See! Another person 
leaves thé shanty with blood on the dress and the 
very weapon in hand.” 

he temptation was great. 

Sam saw the influence such evidence would natu- 
rally have upon the twelve men who were to decide 
the life and death question for him, But he stood 
firmly by his promise, He said: 

“1 can entertain no proposition without consulting 
my lawyer. Come and see me again another day.” 

Pryor then departed, but with the confident expec- 
tation that the young man and his lawyer would be 
obliged to accept his proposal. 

The lawyer was at once made acquainted with the 
detective’s startling evidence by hisclient. He medi- 
tated upon the matter. Then he said: 

“ You told me that Old Hawk had once threatened 
you with the vengeance of the gang if you would not 
rejoin them.” 

“ Yes,” said the young banker. ‘His words wero 
these: ‘ We'll swear that we saw you kill Red Eyed 
Mag.’ » 

* And now,” said the lawyer, “ this detective tells 
you that the person who was seen with the garments 
and the fork was the person who threw suspicion 
originally upon you?” 

* Yes,” said Sam. 

“Do you know what my conclusion upon these 
two facts is?” said the lawyer. “It is this: Old 
Hawk and the person with the blood-stained fork are 
identical.” 

“Tt may be,” said the young man, thoughtfully. 

“T’'ll tell you what I think\about this detective’s 
revelation,” continued the lawyer. ‘‘ Ruffini has 
brought Old Hawk to see me. I knew the man at 
once. He was a member of my profession many 
years ago, but was banished the bar for miscon- 
duct, and was disgraced. He is a great scoundrel, 
but he knows the law. He knows enough of it to 
use it in his rascalities. You thought that by finding 
the long-lost Bessie you were securing a powerful 
witness in your behalf, if the gang should prosecute 
you for the murder. But Old Hawk knew that by 
giving Bessie to you in marriage he was placing you 
still more hopelessly in his power.” 

** And do you think,” exclaimed the prisonor, “ that 
he knew that at the time ?” 

“Pooh! Certainly,’ said his companion. ‘“‘In 
his interview with me he told me that he knew 
exactly what the effect of your marriage would be, 
He used you when you fancied you were using 
him.” 

“ Did he say to you at that interview what his in 
tentions were upon my trial ?” 

‘Yes. He said that he and all his comrades would 
swear to anything to get you clear—swear to an 
alibi, swear to anything. Under this state of things, 
if we can keep quiet regarding Bessie, we don’t need 





the evidence which this detective offers. But if Old 
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Sa 


awk should prove to be treacherous and expose our 


a 
Eossie’s stratagem, then we might’ be driven to put. 
t 


is detective in the box.” 

“What is your conclusion, then?’ gaid tho pri- 
eoner. 

“My judgement fs,” said the lawyer, “that we 
must trust Old Hawk. He believes that you are one 
of them, that your life is essential to them, that your 
int-rests and their interests are identical. Therefore 
he will keep his mouth closed regarding Bessie. He 
bas forgiven you for firing at him in order to secure 
pecuniary advantage. He will for the samé reason 
not interfere with our Bessie’s stratagem.” 

“Then I must refuse to have any farther inter- 
conrse with the detective ?” said the prisoner, 

“ Tndonbtedly,” was the response. “Be as-dumb 

‘ory one as you can.” 

S'ortly after this interview the prisoner sent for 
his legal adviser again. When he‘arrived iw the cell 
he snid: 

“\Vhat’s the matter now, my young friend?” 

** A reporter.” said Sam. 

“Qh, hang the reporters!” was the reply. ‘They 
make more mischief and cause the public to prejudge 
a case more than all the real facts im the world. 
What does the man want ?” 

“TTe wants to see my wife.” 

Your wife ?” exclaimed the 1 ef, in dismay. 

“Yes, He snys the publi¢ are deeply interested 
in her and waut a personal and’ accurate description 
of her.” 

“Why, you haven’t got any wife. What do you 
mean ? You haven't been talking about your wife ?” 
exclaimed the counsellor, vehemently. “I'll throw 
up your case if you don't follow my advice ard keep 
close-mouthed.” 

Sam waved his hand deprecatingly at the: man’s 

“1 haven't said a word to the reporter,” he pleaded. 
© Listen tome. He asked for an interviow with my 
— Ife put in my hand this: newspaper. Read 
that.” 

The lawyer ran his eyes over the ecolumr of the 
paper indicated by the prisoner's fiuger. The paper 
was not of recent date, but it contained a start- 
ling sensafion article upon the resuscitation of tho 
daughter-in-law of the famous Nicholas Rudd: by 
the skill of the Italian physician, Ruffini. 

“ Zounds!” roared out the Honourable Joseph 
Travers as he turned the paper over and looked 
atthedate. ‘I never heard # word of this business. 
Wait a minute—wait a minute,” he exclaimed, with 
the rapidity of a skilful general’ who is surprised. by 
the enemy, but instantly wrests victory from apparent 
def at. “You kept your mouth shut to this re- 
porter ?” 

**T only told him T could not'talk to him without 
the assent of my counsel,” 

*“ AN! right, then. When he comes again tell: him 
that he shall see your wife at your father’s'houge.” 

“My wife?” exclaimed Sam, in amazement. 

“ Yes; keep perfectly silent and I will make up 
a wife for you that will complicate mattérs, blind 


averybody’s eyes to the real truth, and-she shall sit |, 


beside you in court, closely veiled. Don't you seo 
the point,my boy? We'll make these reporters: do 
uty on our side.” 

And so another woman was abont to enter the 
honse of the woman-hater. 

Joseph Travers encountered conséiilerable opposi- 
tion to his plan of introducing another woman into 
the dwelling of Nicholas Rudd. The aged banker had 
acquiesced in the coming of the yoting bride: to his 
solemn mansion because he knew that without 
Bessie he could not enjoy the seciety of his adopted 
son. But to allow a strange woman the range of 
his apartments, simply to carry out. the details of a 
conspiracy which was, to'say the least, of doubtful 
benefit to the parties concerned, was such a violation 
of his woman-hating principles. as to stagger him 
for the moment, 

Then the lawyer, remarking his hesitation, urged 


him with intense warmth to do awything to make 
the wir of the younger Radd.socure. 

“J ve,” he said, “that L can make the testi- 
mony o: Dessie fall apon the jury with the force of the 
thunderbolt. Men have not such hard, methodical 


hearts that they can sit and listen to-her words and 
then convict the prisoner. No, sir; if all be managed 
well and discreetly we can get her evidence before 
the jury. Ouce fixed in their minds: that evidence 
will crush down all the hardship ef the principle 
of law. These jurymen will not be lawyers, but 
men, with all the keon sense.of justice that lies.dor- 
meant in the human heart. Aid us.now,.sir, to palm 
ff upon the public the false. wife, and I will gua- 
rantee that os Ia perfect happiness will be. secured 
» the real wife.” 
tae aged banker spoke, seated beside a table 
Upoe Wuick his arm rose and fell as he waxed warm 
in his discourse. His eve was still luminous, his 


presence commanding, and: his long, beantiful gray 
hair a marvel of silken loveliness, 

Dr. Ruffini watched him with intense interest, 

Ever since his advent to the house the physician 
‘had been looking forsome outburst which wonldicon- 
firm the story of Sam and’ the domestics; He bad 
‘been waiting patiently for a remark which would 
reconfirm the impression that the great banker 
cherished hatred, absolute hatred, toward women. 

“PT have great prejudice against the sex,” he said, 
“T am too near the grave to cherish resentment or 
apprehension against that which ie only imaginary. 
’ But I fear the influence of woman. J eannct bear 
‘that one of them should gain admittance. where she 
(can intrigue, plot and seheme, Now my. house is 
peaceful, There are no intrigues, no-fasvinations ex- 
érted here to stir up disturbance, I have led a:calm 
life exteriorly in this mansion, It is alt the eomfort 
that there can ever be fer mein home, lé I iw my 
‘olf ago introduce here, oven temporarily, diaturbing 
‘causes, will not all pronounce me.an idiot? Quce | 
loved woman. To me she was.the angel of life. All 
that makes home lovely seemed to centre in-her. | 
idolized her because my young, heart waa.a poet's 
heart, and from the dawn: of creation. all who. have 
Nyed and dreamed the poet’s dream have made 
woman the angel. I too dreamed my young dream. 
And the angel seemed to come to ma.in real flesh and 
blood. Not only was she crowned. with exquisite 
-beauty, but-her heart was heroic,.and apparently. full 
of all those grand qualities which historians say the 
sex have manifested in all lands and ages. I trusted 
her, after. she became my wife, as ong. says he trusts 
Heaven. Alas.! she betrayed me.. Then the idol of 
gold. with the feet of clay fell from my heart fon 
ever. She was. false, utterly, false, and my beart ia ice,” 

The old man d. 

His voice had been gradually growing low andsad 
ante. sagronenes theend. The last word. was scarcely 

ible. 


Dr. Ruffini had leaned eagerly forward ta catch 
; every word and expression of feature, 

Then he said, after silence had been maintafned 
for amoment,.in a voice which startled.hig hearers : 

“Sho was not false, She was the truest woman 
to es that ever breathed the breath of life,” 

he voice of the Italian doctor had entirely 
changed. 

Nicholas Rudd started,.and turned towards him, 

“Did L hear you, sir, contradict mé?” 

“T intended no disrespect, gir,” said the startling 
voice again. “I only fulfilled a duty obligatory on 
all upright men. I defended the innocent and the 
_traduced.” 

* Sir,” said Nicholas Rudd, “ you are a gentleman 
and a scholar, and my guest. All courtesy is due to 
you. We are grateful also, Speak then what you 
know, for you may have heard the gossip of the far- 
off city where I left my unfortunate wife,to run. her 
career of shame, long, long years ago.” 

There was a nervous movement in the person of 
Rudd as he now faced the Italian and listened with 
intense curiosity for his words, 

“ Never before was a charge of shame made against 
that noble family into which yon married.” 

“Ah! you know me then!” exclaimed the aged 
man, eyeing his guest in wonder, 

“Know you, Major Laurens!” exclaimed the 
Italian. “Indeed I know you, and [ can testify that 
you have. been as brave and heroic a soldier and mar- 
‘tyr as ever trod the soil of my native [taly.” 

“Ah, I know that voice,” said the bauker. “It 
spsaks to me from the shadowy past, Who are 

ou?” 

‘“‘One who has sought you by sea and by land for 
many years, and now having found you dares to tell 
_you that your life bas been a stupendous error. 

You have wronged the noble and the true woman 
who loved you. I come to you at her request that 
you may die with love and penitence upon your 
lips. 

< Speak! speak! said the banker. “Would to 
Heaven that.you could indeed bring me peace and 

wipe away this agony, this long, long agony here.” 

Nicholas Rudd pressed his aged? hand upon his 
heart. while he gazed in wonder upon the ftalian: 

“ Tell me, sir,” said the doctor, “* why you left in 
precipitate haste your wife, once the Lady Carmag- 
nolia,” 

“Great Heavens! then you do know my history! 
I left her in agony, never again to look upon her 
face while the sun shines and the grass grows.” 

“Why? Tell me why, ” said the Italian, rising to 
his feet like a commanding genius, 

“Because I saw her clasped in the arms of a 
atranger. Her lips were pressed to his lips. I fled 
from. her never to return.” 

“Do you know who that stranger was?” said Raf- 
fini, 

“No. Icared not to know. I fled from my dis- 








grace in order that I might not slay the two” 


“ That stranger was her brother from the army cf 
Italy,” said. Ruffini. 

“ Do-yau know this?” iaquired the appalled owner 
of millions. 

“ 1 ought te. know it,” said.the Iiv-lian. “Ip was 
my brother and she was my sister.” 

Thefalsevhair and beard of Rufiai. were thrown 
asijoin.a mewmen& TLhere stoad the mighty chief 
of the Broveditori, with whose name and. axploits.all 
iraly'bad.ouce rung. ‘Lhe patriot was older than 
when he had eased the form of Major Laurens upon 
the rack.inu.en.Agsttian dungeou. ‘The silver threads 
of age had:stolen into. his biack hair. and time had 
not Jightly laid. ite transforming fingers upon. his 
brow.. 

But there he steod, the soldier of Italg. Nicholas 
Rudd kuew. him, 

“Gige me..intelligence of the woman [, 2.79 
wronged,” he gaspedout. “My whole lif hes ve~u 
worse than useless, I have eondemned the iusoe-ut, 
and I loved her with my whole soul.” 

‘he answer, solemn and majestic, exme from tha 
brother and went through the veins of the aged 
banker like electric ice. 

“Sheis dead!” 

(To be continued.) 
= 
THE 


JEWELLER OF FRANKFORT. 


CHAP TE R Xt. 

As avery great favonr Mr. Jobbs occasionally 
permitted ‘Odapar’o bring his sister with him to the 
warehouse to spend the day. The little thing was 

rfectly quiet, watching everything that: went on 











} ith: hér largé, surprised’blue eyes. The saleswomen, 


on these rare occasions, petted her, and when she 
fell asleep would take her into an upper room and 
make a bed of shawls for her where she could take 
a comfortable gap. 

One of these’ girls found out that Minna had a 
wonderful eye for colour, and accordingly set her to 
work sorting sewing silks, By the hour together 
her busy uerlg, Spaces were employed in separating 
the different shades, and she never made a mistake. 

These were halcyon days for our little waifs, but 
Mr, J oie pat an end to them. 

The child’s wardrobe was getting shabby—a fact 
the more Ral ble from: the miserable way in which 
the poorlittle thing darned and patched her own 
clothes, 

“Nuniber Five,” said Mr. Jobbs, ‘“anless your 
sister'can dress’ better she can’t come no more. 
She lok like w beggar-child. Number Five, I begin 
to be'suspidious'of you: I pay you liberal, and yet 
both of you are dressed likescarecrows. I’m afeard 
you tipple, i'm afeard you gamble, I’m afeard you 
smoke cigars on the sly!” 

Gaspar shook’his head mournfully, and the tears 
stood in his eyes. 

“Well, well, I’ll try you's little longer,” said Mr. 
Jobbs;. “ but your sister can’t come here no more. 
Cash Number Five, make haste! don’t yon hear ’em 
calling of you?” 

Matters.went on in this way a little longer. One 
evening Mr. Jobbs came in very red in the face. He 
walked to the farther end, and, turning rqund, called 
out, ina stentorian voice : 

“Cash Number Five!” 

Caspar answered his call promptly. 

“ Foller met” cried Mr. Jobbs, fiercely. 

The boy followed him into a little back room, 
where there were 4 writing-desk, a table, and a 
couple of shelves holding a dictionary and some old 
almanacs. This Mr. Jobbs called his “libery.”” He 
had heard that Mr. Stewart, the pane of merchants, 
was a classical scholar, and so he gave out that he 
himself was “litery.”’ ‘ 

“Boy !’’ he said, with such an enormous emphasis 
that the word seemed as big as a full moon, “ look 
me full in the’eye.” 

He hung his thumbs in the armholes of his vest, 
and eurrendered his optics to the inspection of the 
trembling lad. “* Do you see anything green there?” 

Caspar was too unfamiliar with slang to under- 
stand the meaning of the question. 

‘* [ don’t understand you, sir,” he faltered. 

“I’ve stood you about long enough,” said Mr. 
Jobbs ; “I’ve given you fair warning. + air new 
suit of clothes you promised was fictious. But I 
stood that. What’s happened this evening is the 
extra feather on the camel’s back, I sever the con- 
nection—I discharge you. Never more be cash-boy 
of mine! Itis now Thursday. Leegly yon areonly 
entitled to ten shillings, but nobody never had no 
right to say that Jacob Jobbs was megn. I make 
| you @ present of six shillings, There’s sixteen shil- 

tings! Go; never on no pretence come inside my 
doors. If you do—there’s a law agin vagrancy, a0) 
perlicemen to enforce it.” aise 

“Discharged!” cried Caspar, bursting into tears. 
“Oh! what will become of us!” 
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“Tf you want me to indicate a line of life at once 
idle and profitable,” said Mr. Jobbs, with a sneer, 
“‘T should say follow your sister’s example—take up 


her trade—beg in the streets.” 


“‘ What do you mean, sir?’’ cried Caspar, his face 
turning scarlet. “ My little sister beg! Someone 


has imposed on you 


“Oh! thedeprayity of py Oh, the brass 


of juvenile mengy !”” Mr, Jobbs, rolling 

up hiseyes. “Do you mean to tell me that your 

sister—even more precocious isn'ta 

OST aol erie’ Coteen. his hands. “And 
“T dot 

I say that whoever has told you ‘infamous story 

8 


Mr. Jobbs had been mistaken iv_the. pe 
child that had begged of him-—bat the 
Aim little satisfaction. : 
The corner of the street was as light as day. As 
he — a ly a little a girl of the 
age figureof Minna go up to.a lady timidly 
nk ola Gat her tind 


i 


ull the skirt of her dress 


er 
nds. for charity. : 


“There,” thought Caspar. “*It would’: rors 
¥ 


easy in the night, time ta mistake that ghi 
Minna, Abave a. mind to:take that Jittle beg; 
gar right back to the wateloyse and confront her 
“a he , nid 

» lady.gave the child some money, glanced ao 
her. pityingly, and then walked or, eahting on hot 
husband’s arm. 


Caspar ran up to. the ghild—bat what was bi 
horror ‘when he etognid Ming herself, owe : 1 
little Me™ m'so glad to gee you!” cried 
ht Oe an the money the lady gave you,” 
Ma give it to Mr. Baumann,” said the child, 


' Nota me, darling, af once. And wait here til] 
e ° . 
The fittle girl eae 3 pra Caspar 
& penny piece, and hes up the, street like a, 6 
Overialg «lady gnd gentleman, he pulled. off hig 
pe Mypage ,youjust gave this money ‘to 9 Kittla 
ter t Was @ mistake—she is zo beggar. pa 
rother. : 
aad ooked surprised. ; 
“We lad,’ sho said, “keep it and buy sweet. 
meats fot ti @ child with it.” hig eee 
“Excuse me, madam, we cannot take gifts: from 
ore ely ivyed thecoin, and. C: 
ly received thacoin, and. r heste 
back to find his.sister. She was sittine. tate aed 
step shivering, forthe night was s and her 
Veligate tet. were bare. dee Are. 
“How long is been , On, darling ?”” 
asked Caspar, sitting down 5 Ltt How rig 
have you been out in the streets, barefooted, asking 
a < aaa a tT tn’ bell 
Mr, Baumann. ‘taustn't pel! you,” ssid tha 
little girl, with a frightened look. “He grid ji 
ion bi B 6 ed look e said if I 
Pn ye ; a 4 8 Lia 
“Yes, Caspar, dear, he haa shaken me and beaten, 
me when th T 
iotake os a wouldn't give me any money 
spar was so convulged with i igf, 
tag alo a passion and. grief 
lo nat are you g there?” cried a 
nkiadly xoice., 


hoarse but not, u 
retake from the lips of the oyergrown 


who was known as Jim, and whom Cuspar had wh 


several times before. 
“ Jim,” said Gasper, “T found my little sister 
hivering with cold and begging in the street.” 








‘tian. “ Beme 


made a good 
P fool ” 


“ Well, wot of it? It’s a good trade, if the cops 
only let you alone. She'll get hardened like in time 
and paddle about in the puddles likeaduck. Rainy 
nights is the best, When I was on that lay myself 
I sometimes collared a geod deal of a stormy even- 

I didn’t mind the weather a bit, but I done 


oper shakey to 9 deh. 
* Yon were t up to it. We've bette: 
= kind father and seen ” 


mother,.and rich uncles 


indulged very 
There was im the hey’s look as he led 
Minna maa fora 
moment. 


Caspar pat i to at, and waited 
till her feet were warmed and she had fallen asleep. 
Then he came-out into he public, room and walked 


@ you,” he asked, “to send my lNttle 

Eelticate pistes Yt ipto the streets to begs 
“Brom sheer necessity, Master Oaspar, To 

get bread for us,” 

_ “Po bay whisky for you,”’retorted Caspar, point- 

ing to the steaming glass that stood before Bastian, 
* Hear that,” cried the man, appealing to the 


,company. . “ Hops this ungrateful viper !’” 


“Ungrateful !” retorted Caspar. “You kzow 

this ia false. Yop know that I’ve been slav- 

ing for 70M, apa broyght you every shilling of my 
ere 


wages, ere’s money—the jast you wilf get, 
for Mr, Jobbs has discharged me.’ " 
ine Fi ie you've ne; your duty, you vage- 


* It ig falge,” retorted Caspar. ™ He discharged 


me because he said he woyldn’t Have a r’g | 


brother in his warehouse. Take the money, he 
added, fiercely, ashe flung it on the table. “That 
squares our cash accounts. But there’s another to 


“Tt doogn’t ive gur cash accoynts,” said Bgs- 
mber that I brought yon across the 

water, and have been peying your bills for months.”* 
“Gentlemen,” gaid the boy, appegling to the 


‘crowd, “we are children of prosperous parents, 


Our uncles are rich; and sent ns over in charge of 
thia man to seck our parents; but they are dead,” 

si _— a uneilo ain’t A rts rich, yonng 
gentleman—not exactly,” said.a tipsy toper, layi 
his hand on Bastian’s shoulder: , ay 

“Our relatives are wealthy,” sgid the boy, ‘‘ Now 
I pat it to yon, gentlemen. ‘Is it likely that they 
sent us away — leaving this man to pay 


all our ¢ 


“Tt’s more than likely, young Cicero,” said a 
stout, black-bearded man, who had been a listener, 
‘that he had money for you in hig hands, and has 
thing out of it, Baumang aip’t no 


Bastian turned fiercely on the speaker, hut his 


glance was retorted with interest. 


He turned to Caspar. 

‘“* No piore of this,” hesaid, ‘Go to bed.” 

“T will not,” said Caspar. 

“ He’s @ game chicken,’ muttered the: black- 


bearded man. 
“You have dared,” continued the boy—* you 
have dared, coward, scoundrel that you are, to lay 


| your hand on my little sister.” 


“Tt is falae, if she said so,” stammered Bas- 


“She never told a falsehood !”* retorted Caspar, 
and, spring forward in uncontrollable fury, he 
— his enemy with all his might full in the 
ace. 


ing to his fect. “I said 
“olen had friends 
-| Sent, 


sa 


The blow was so well aimed and delivered that 
the man reeled and fell heavily from his chair. 
Instantly springing to his feet he made for the 
ns | like a tiger. 
ut Caspar, now frantic with righteous passion, 
seized a glass bottle by the neck and shivered it 
over Bastian’s head, eutting him badly and wound- 
ing his own hand, 
Brayvo!”’ said the black-bearded man, spring- 
wage @ game chicken.” 
foes among those pre- 


Some of the former the hoy, some of the 
barns i including the @ man, took his 
All the with , Were ri 
for a dye fieree eee sine 

There was but one im the crowd. 


Jim had been listening amd watching at the 
‘head-ef the stairs, till the mandy quarrel came to 


blows. ' 
Darting down, he extrieated Caspar from tho 
= 


mélée and wi 

“ Arter what's happened there’s only ¢ k 
for you to do-auk your lack. Bang 8 
the death of you-—-the police will cat in, and maybo 
39g f hone to.ga.go quad” 


} efit ok ont fr hen” 
pat Tee 
sie theeops will 
’ tolay my head to-night,” 
“2 ” cy . 
lle anata tamil 


‘noes 
*Pohi ses find you P” 
“ Yos—death clutches.” 


“Then come you to 
@ plage what’s mane seereter the grave. 


CHAPTER Z1t. 

Sma was as good as his word. He piloted his 
young friends down the street to the river side, 
always giving the policemen, or “cops,” as he 
called them, a wide berth. 

Diving through & passage-way, Jim handed 
(Caspar and Minna down on a slippery, slimy, float- 
ing stage. 

& Now you must mind your eye, young uns,” he 
‘said. “If you was to fall into the water it would 
be hard work to fish you out ag’in. A good many 
+ does fall in and is drowned—some on ’em pushedin. 
I’ve seed that done.” 

Crawling along the slippery were he paused. 

“ Now,” said he, * you must be wonderful keerfu!, 
for here we've got to walk some spars. Round 
walkin’ is a sight harder than square walkin’ til! 
you gets use to it.” 

He turned at right angles, and they all three trod 
warily along @ floating spar, steadying thomselves 
against the side of the pier. ; 

“ Now keep still,” said the guide. 

He tapped on a plank, which was slid aside, and 
some words passed between him and a person un- 


seen. 

Tell her they’s friends of mine,’* Caspar heard 
Jim say. 

After a few moments Jim said to the boy: 

“Stiddy, now, and hand the gal along. Are 
| you ready there the other side? All right. Now 
then.” 

Little Minna, who was half asleep, was pushed 
through a narrow apertureand received by a person 
on the other side. . ; 

“ Now, my bosom friend,” said Jim, addressing 
Caspar, “follow me. I’ve made it all right.” 

He oxawled through the opening in the side of the 
pier ‘and Caspar followed him, alighting on a sloppy, 
muddy footing. 

Jim closed the entrance and made the little fugi- 
tivés welcome toa nest of dock rats, 

It was occupied by half a dozem boys, some. of 
tender years, others, like Jim himself, verging 
on manhood, Tatterdemalions they were—human 
vermin, outcasts and outlaws, thieves every one, 
without an exception. And this filthy den, floored 
with mud and littered with foul straw, was their 
home, : 
There was a cylinder stove in one corner, from 
the open door of which came a dull red light, 
There was also a tallow candle stuck in a bottle 
set on the floor, by the light of which four of tho 
dock-rats were playingcards. It seemed impossible 
to believe that any of t hese poor outcasts had ever 
had fathers and mothers—it seemed more natural 
to suppose that they. had sprung up like toadstools 
from the poisonous soil on which they vegetated. 

Caspar stood holding Minna by the hand and 
gazing in dismay on the strange scene. 

“« Won’t somebody offer the young 
tleman a chair?” asked one of the 


and gen- 
yers, & 
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sally which provoked a burst of very low laughter, 
for noise was forbidden in this secret den. 

“This here boy and girl is my friends. This 
young man is at present in difficulties—he’s been 
walloping his guardeen, which he done in skientific 
tyle. Iseed him. He’s big enough to take keer 
of himself, having been early taught by his thought- 
ful parients to put up hishands, AndI hereby give 
him leave, by these presents, to put a head on any 
chap wot violates the laws of horsepitality. As for 
this little gal, she’s under my special charge, and if 
any one so much as looks hard at her I'll be down 
on him like a thousand er bricks,” 

“ Aperiently,” eaid one of them, who was nick- 
named Mackerel Joe, “ the gentleman speaks as if 
he was captain of this gang. If Iam right in my 
conjekturs, I should like to know at what meeting 
he was chose. But if he has not been chose I should 
advise him most respectfully to dry up.” 

“T’ll shet you up, Mackerel, very soon,” cried Jim, 
advancing to the critic. 

** Silence !”’ cried a voice. “ Don’t you know that 
I have forbidden quarrelling and brawling here ?” 

The boys were instantly silent, and turned their 
faces to the quarter from which the warning had 
come. : 

A calico curtain, which concealed a recess, had 
been lifted aside, and under its folds stood a girl of 
oa, swarthy in hue, but withal singularly beau- 

ul. 

She must have had gipsy blood in her veins, for 
her features were those of the wild Zingara. 

Night black was the hair which was coiled round 
her head in snaky folds, crowned by a sort of crim- 
son turban. Night black were her eyes, fringed 
with long silken lashes. Her arms were bare to 
the shoulder, and muscular, through symmetrical. 
: Her shapely feet, with high-arched insteps, were 

are. 


She wore a simple robe of some saffron-coloured 
stuff girt to her slender waist by a scarlet sash, 
into which was thrust a cruel-looking Spanish 
knife, 

It was strange to see euch a flower of beauty 
flourishing in this rank, polluted soil. 

Caspar gazed on her wonder-stricken. . 

She appeared to him like some fairy of romance 
coming into an enchianter’s cave to rescue her fa- 
vourites from the spell of their evil genius. 

She beckoned the German boy and girl to her, 
led them into the inner recess, and dropped the cur- 
tain, first pausing to say : 

** Jim, you will get supper for us. You're not on 
river duty to-night.” 

The recess was floored rudely with boards, was 
furnished with a few low wooden stools, hada coarse 
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deal table, some toilet articles, and two or three 
shake-downs or ticks filled with straw. Compared 
we Se outer place, it was palatial in its appoint- 
ments, 

She gave the boy and girl seats, and took one 
herself, eyeing them curiously as their faces were 
revealed by a solitary candle stuck in a brass can- 
dlestick. 

Observing that both of the children clung to each 
other, uneasy and trembling, the girl said : 

** You needn’t be afraid, nobody will harm _ 
here, Those rude boys are afraid of me, and obey 
me. My name is Mabel—no other name. You can 
call me Mabel when you speak to me. Now, my 
little fellow, speak up and tell me why you are in 
hiding—what your trouble is.” 

Caspar told in his artless way all that happened 
to him on this eventful evening—his dismissal—his 
finding his sister begging—his quarrel and fight with 
Bastian, or Baumann ashe called himself—and their 
running away. 


The girl listened intently. At certain points in | of 


the narrative her eyes emitted lurid flashes, and 
she clutched the handle of her belted knife. At other 
moments her stern expression softened into almost 
a tender look. However degraded she might be, it 
was evident that she had not lost all the tender 
traits of womanho 

“This man has never written to your uncle,” she 
said, decidedly. ‘Can you write?’ aa Bi 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” replied Caspar. iat 

“To-morrow morning you shall write home. I 
have the materials here, and will see that your let- 
ter is stamped and put in the postoffice. In about 
a fortnight at farthest you will get an answer. 
Tell your people just to address you in London. 
You will find their letter in the general post office. 
You are hungry.” tert 

* We have had no supper.” ~ ~ , 

“Can I come in ?” asked‘a voice on the 
side of the curtain. 

“ Yes, Jim—yes,” answered Mabel, 

Jim pushed his way under the curtain, bearing a 
tray on which were a beefsteak, done to a turn, an 
- old tin coffee-pot, from which ascended a savory 
steam. 

From a rude cupboard Mabel produced some 
cracked cups, iron spoons, knives and: forks,. tin 
plates, etc., and set the table. Invited to join the 
supper party, Jim accepted with alacrity. 

“Ah!” said he, rubbing his dirty hauds, “ this is 
@ supper for an alderman, thoughI says it. You 
won’t get no milk, young ums—our cow’s dry, and 
sent to pasture. But this here coffee is first rate— 
ee imports ib express—gots it afore it’s mixed swith 

eans, 


other 
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He heaped the plates of his guests and set th 
example of eating voraciously. a 
en they nearly finished their meal Mabel 


“Did you hear that?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” answered Jim, with his mouth full. “I 
heard a pistol-shot.” 

“ What do you think it was ?’’ re 

“T think it was a watchman practising with. his 
revolver on dock rats,’’ he answered, giving her 
peculiar look. A “ 

“Go and see,” said the girl, imperiously. 

Jim was gone along time. When he came. back 
he whispered in Mabel’s ear, but not so low that 
Cas: id not catch the words : 

“Tt was Mossbunker, but he’s more skeered than 
hurt ; got his starboard flipper'barked with a blue 

ill. Pre bound it up with a rag soaked into 
rpentine—you’d orter seen him squirm when it 
touched him—and he’ll be all right in the morning. 
Not much swag, though—box of raisins and a keg 


cognac. 
“You can go,” said the girl, nodding her head, 
and Jim vanished, not to ns again that night. 


What he had heard alarmed Caspar, It is true 
that the information that Jim had pourepes to 
Mabel was couched in unintelligible slang, but he 
gathered enough to be certain that the outcasts 
among whom his lot had cast himand his little sister 
were engaged in nefarious transactions. Had he 
escaped one peril to fall into another even more 


deadly ? 

o What will become of us poor children ?’’ he 
thought. Then he remembered there was one who 
was a father to the fatherless, and. to him he knelt 
in prayer. 

abel, the “Queen of the Dock Rats,” as she 
was called by her admirers and followers, watched 
the boy, at first in scornful wonder, and then her 
bosom heaved, and tears came into her eyes. 

“‘ Hecan pray,” she thought. “I never was taught 
to pray. Yet what good his piety done him? 
He is thrust forth, a penniless outcast, more desti- 


d | tute than we are, for he has no resource, and we 


know how to steal.” 

The poor wild creature could not see the hand of 
Providence that smoothed a pillow for the innocent 
children even in a den of thieves, and moved the 
hearts of these degraded beings to pity. ted 

But her better nature was roused, and she did her 
best to make the beds she prepared for the boy 
and girl comfortable. Both of them were soon 
sound asleep, and then Mabel on oy the 
light, and wrapping a horse-rug ro her threw 
herself upon her bed of straw. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FAMILY DIAMONDS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ Marigold,” “ Breaking the Charm,” &c., c, 
—_——»—— 


CHAPTER XIX, 
My good Lysander, 
I swear to thee by én id's strongest bow, 
By his best arrow with the golden head, 
By the simplicity of Venus's doves 
And all that knitteth souls and prospers 
loves, 8 re. 

Mr, SworbakrM, professor of the art of fencing, 
was a rough, blunt, but withal dapper little man of 
middle age, intensely practical and prosaic. He did 
not live very happily with his wife, who was young, 
handsome and romantic. In her favourite novels 
she found ideal characters who contrasted unfavour- 
ably for her husband, he suffering by the compa- 
rison, and after two years of wedded life she made 
the unhappy discovery that comes like a revelation 
of doom to many wives that she did not and never 
could love and esteem her husband, their tastes 
being thoroughly uncongenial, for while she was 
soft, loving, sentimental and confiding he was ex- 
actly the reverse and ridiculed her ideas instead of 
sympathizing with them. 

Lord Sunderland had for some time been # pupil 
of Swordarm, and during his visits to the fencing 
academy he had made the acquaintance of the pro- 
fessor’s pretty wife, a flirtation had sprung up be- 


tween them, and the lady often sighed as she thought | head 


of the elegant, refined and accomplished young noble- 
man, who was so different from her husband. 

Mr, Swordarm was one morning walking about his 
academy with his leathern waistcoat on, foil in hand, 
lunging at invisible pupils and putting himself in 
various eccentric attitudes required by the exigences 
of the sword exercise. 

His wife was sitting in an arm-chair near the fire- 
place reading a book in which she was much in- 
terested. Looking up, she exclaimed: 

“ What a delightful author this is. Listen to a 
charming passage, my dear. Edwin is in love with 
Angelina and he says——” 

“Bother Edwin,” interrupted Mr.Swordarm. “I 
wish people would keep their appointments.. Here 
have I been waiting a full hour for.a young guards- 
man, who has not had the civility to send a mes- 
Senger with an apology for his want of punctuality. 
However, I shall charg» him in the bill for the lesson, 
whether he has it er not.” 

“That is just like you,” exclaimed his wife, with 
a deep and prolonged sigh. ‘‘ You are all business. 
‘Thece is no communion between us.” 
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[DEEP WATER.] 


“Té I did not look after business I should like to 
know what would become of us, and it would be more 
to your credit, madam, to see to the dinner than 'to be 
wasting your time over that trash.” 

Closing the book, Mrs. Swordarm walked disdain- 
fally out of the room without favouring her husband 
with a reply. 

* There is a woman for you,” exclaimed the irate 
professor, * ornamental but not useful, Wants her 
opera box and her carriage. She should not have 
married a poor man. Give me hands and heads be- 
fore faces, if marriage is to be happy. Who's that ? 
Come in.” 

There was a knock and directly afterwards the 
door opened, giving admittance to Mr. Deepwater, 
who as an old pupil was well known to Swordarm. 

* Good-mornirg, sir. Glad to see you,” exclaimed 
the professor. “I am very much at your service if 
you wish to havea bout with the foils.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Deepwater. “ I have come 
with a very different object in view.” 

“ What may that be?” 

“T wish to put you on your guard.” 

“ Against whom?” asked the professor, not a little 
astonished. 

“ A titled scoundrel, There is a plot on foot to 
undermine your happiness, Swordarm, and I felt I 
oe not be doing my duty if I did not warn you in 
time, 

The professor wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
e 


“T have known you some time, sir,” he exclaimed, 
“and I take it kindly of you to interest yourself in 
my welfare. In what quarter does this danger lie?” 

“You have a wife, Swordarm!”’ 

The little man started as if a snake had stung him, 
for though rough and almost unkind in his manner 
to his wife he loved her in his heart, and it was a 
peculiarity in his nature to be profoundly jealous. 

“Your wife is faithless to you,” continued Deep- 
water. ‘I can bring you proof.’ You have a pupil. 
Lord Sunderland is the man to whom I allude. He 
is the snake in the grass. Read this letter, which I 
was entrusted with a few days ago.” 

Swordarm with trembling hand received a letter 
from Deepwater, and while a mist swam before his 
eyes read : 

“May a devoted admirer of your dazzling beauty 
expect you this evening at the old place? Your pre- 
sence brings happiness, your absence misery to your 
lovirg 8.” 

The letter was a forgery cleverly executed by 
Deepwater, but the writing being a good imitation of 
his lordship’s the jealous professor was easily im- 





ow upon, and trembled in every limb with pas- 
sion. 

Deepwater’s object was to prevent in some way 
Lord Sunderland’s marriage with Miss Venner, as he 
had determined to marry her himself, if human means 
could accomplish his end. 

Knowing the irritable nature of Swordarm, he felt 
sure that something of @ tragio nature would ensue 
as the result of his plot, 

“Sir,” exclaimed the professor, shaking his hand 
warmly, “you have deeply wounded me, because 
you have attacked my honour, But I thank you 
nevertheless, For you have shown me the gulf 
of infamy near which I have been standing with my. 
eyes shut for so long a time.” 

“Do nothing rash,” said Deepwater. 

“Probably his lordship will come to-day,” con- 
tinued the professor, musingly. “The villain, the 
doubled-dyed villain to rob me of the affections of 
my wife, I wonder if a man like that thinks his title- 
privileges him to go about undermining the peace 
of simple citizens like myself ? If the button was to- 
slip off the end of my foil and he fell wounded while 
taking a lesson would the law touch me?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Deepwater, hastily catch- 
ing at this muttered suggestion. “ It would be a pure 
accident.” 

“But it would look very much like assassina- 
tion.” 

“Not at all, Revenge yourself, my friend, upon 
this insolent nobleman. Do not hesitate,” urged Deep- 
water, 

There was another knock at the door. 

The professor ran and looked through a wicket. 

“Tt is he,” he cried, excitedly. “ Lord Sunderland 
is here. Hide yourself, sir. You must not meet.” 

Deepwater looked round him hurriedly, and seeing 
a cupboard in which foils and gloves were kept he 
quickly concealed himself within it, leaving the door 
ajar, so that he might see what happened. i 

The next moment the professor had admitted his 
lordship, who with a pleasant smile on his handsome 
face held out his hand, saying : 

“ How do, Swordarm? I have come to while away 
an hour. Get out the foils, What, won’t you shake 
hands with an old pupil ?” 

“Excuse me, my lord, I have cut my finger and 
the least pressure is painful. Did your lordship ask 
for the foils?” answered the professor. . 

“Yes. If you are not engaged. I thought I heard 
voices as I knocked.” 

“Only my wife, my lord, who was speaking to 

” 


me. 
The professor darted a quick, searching glance at 
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his visitor as he spoke and observed him visibly 
change colour. 

** Ah,” gaid Lord Sunderland, who could not forget 
that he had kissed Mrs. Swordarm and squeezed her 
baud on more than one occasion. “How is your 
charming wife?” 

“Not very well, my lord, This is your foil, I 
think, On guard. Soh!” 

His lordship took the) foil! ama placed himself en 
garde, having removed hi: coat and slipped on a 
leathern jerkin or waistcoat, 

At the same moment Swordarm, who was dread- 
fully pale and tremulous, pulled the button from the, 
end of his foil, making it imte-# tolerably sharp 
pointed sword, 

“Now, my lord,” he said, “Je us see you shaw 
yourself a master of the art of fenes. One, two, 
three. Soh! well parried! A pretty thrust im.carte. 
Well parried again. Ah, that Iunge in tiexee has 

ou. No, Again. Soh! Ah, hese yeu now, Good 
Gonna What is that? Can the button have fallen 
off my foil?” 

With a groan his lordship samk upom the sanded 
See San eas from @& wound he had re- 
coin: 


RR ny 0s at when spokem ta gud seemed 


, having 
from his place of 

“| will send yous doctor,”"he exolnimed, 
ee Let. us «abe the hus is fatal, for then 

a have revenged your injured honour, 

Te Whathawe I dose?” asked the professor, who 
now that Mig jealous rage was over was rather 
slarmed at gveing his ae inanimate foym 
or  sanaseterscontttes lying iz @ pool of 

“Yon have proved yourse!fa man, Wots word, 
Keap your own counsel. Ifasked any questiona say 
it wae-an acoldent. Becantious.” 

With these words Deepwater 
fencing academy, called s 
a doctor's, requesting the physician te attend a 
wounded'man at Professor Swordarm’s, and then 
went on to Mrs. Burgoyne’s house, where he hoped 
to find Miss Venner at home. 

Nor was he mistaken in his expectation. 

She was within and at onee agreed to reesi¥e him, 
though in her heart, as we already know, she had 
no liking for the crafty and designing adventurer. 

The governess was reclining negligently upon an 
ottoman, and beneath the folds of her loose morwing 
wrappers her tipy feet were displayed with just the 
feast suspicion of coquetry. 

Inclining her head to her visitor, she said : 


“ IT have admitted you, Mr. Deopwater, to inform } 


you once for all that your visits are not agraeable to 
me, and’ to request that you will cease in future’ to 
call upon me: 

“Thave brought you fmportant news,” he an- 
ewered. 

“Of what nature ?” 

* Lord Suriderland fs dead or'dying. He met with 
an aecident ina fencing school this morning, the 
button slipped off liis antagonist’s foil, and he was 
pierced by the weapom.” 

Miss Venner turned pale, for her ambitions dreams 
seemed likely to turn out unsubstantial visions. 

**How do you know this'?’*she asked, in 9 tremu- 
lous voice. 

“T was present.” 

*T cannot thank you for your tnfarmation,” she 
aid, recovering horself by an effort of her fron 
will, for she would not have betrayed any. weakness 
before this man for worlds. “You know that 
his lordship has honoured me by an offer of 
his hand and name, 
recover, and if 


care and attention can lead 


toward so desirable a result they shall not be want- f 


ing. Having acquitted yourself of your amiable mis- 
sion, Mr, Deepwater, may I ask you to leave me ?” 

He bit his lips, but did not move. 

“Suroly wlady'in her own house may express a 
wish to be alone ?” she continued. 

“Certainly. But allow me'to urge my suit. I 
know the time is not favourable,” replied Deep- 
water. ‘ Yet when a man loves so passionately as I 
fove you he cannot stand upon trifles.” 

“ My love-fs not to be envied,” she exclaimed. “It 
is the love that kills. Those who love me are sure to 
be unfortunate, but you need not fear for yourself. J 
oan never regard you with affection. Leave me,’ 

“ By Heaven, I will not !” he rejoited. “ Youshall 
hear me. If you will not meet me as a friend and 
lover you shalt know me as.an enemy!” 

“ Very well, sir,as an enemy be it,” exclaimed 
Miss'Venner, rising with @ignity and placing her 
hand upon the bell. 

“What would you do?” heasked, fiercely. 

“Summon myservants to teach you that civility 
which you seem to have forgotten.” 


I will hope that he may } 


“ Beware !”’ he hissed fiercely through his clenched 
teeth. 

He advanced towards her threateningly.. What he 
would have said or done it is difficult to imagine, 
but the scene was cut short by the opening of the 
door and the appearance of Lord Sunderland, whose 
left arm was in »sling of black silk, 

He was very pale, and seemed weak and ill, but 
with firm purpos¢ displayed in his face he advanced 
to De 


epwater.. 
‘+ Get Leave this houge, sir! Your presence ia an 


fF ™ Whatdo yormean?’ asked Deepwater, agnerve- 
 leasbp ae f& be had been confronting a ghost risen 
_ - grave. “This house is not yours, my 
r 
“Mo matter, I anz now acquainted with your true 
character. Swordaym has confessed all, 1 heard 
your remarks witile I laid upon the floor, faint from 
the painef my weund. Fortunately the foil’ only 
ne ate life is opened = 
ou are my ememy. not linger or I may 
tem wounded as I am, to resort to violence.” 
g dowm his head as he felt himself de- 
fea waterslunk from the room, muttering 


threats which were 
When he was Mise Venner assisted his lord- 
to the sofa, for he staggered with faintness. 

E am =o pleased to see you,” she exclaimed. 
‘Phat man told me were dead or dying, and 
had the insolence te 
ment,” 


“Tt i» not his fenlt thet I em alive,” answered 
Lerd Sunderiand ; “ he told Swordarm a wicked story 
sbout his wife aud me, whieh bad little or no founda- 
tion, bat I am glad new tease what ¢ viper I heve 


* ize smch hurt, dearest?” asked Miss Ven- 
inte his face. 


our marriage, sweet one, 

‘ tele place ima month as arreaged. Lis- 
ten to ue tales thet may be told you. Beware abore 
all of jealousy. 
“ Nothing-you may have done before you told me 
you loved me,” replied Miss Venner, “ will affect me 
in the slightest degree. T have no right to inquire 
into your former life. Be satisfied that I lowe you 
‘dearest, too fondly to allow anything to separate 


us. 
Puoting indisposition, his lordship, after renewin 
‘his vows, left’the object of his adoration and:returne 
home. He had a little overtaxed his strength inséek+ 
ing her, but he felt an instinctive dread of Deep, 
water and was unable to rest untit he had seen lier. 

When aloue Miss Vinner thought of her captives 

‘in the Lone Tower. 
Y “They must die,’ she murmured, 

This was uttered with the solemnity of a decree of 
fate, She had thoronghly outgrown her girlish 
:passion for Frank Burgoyne, whom she despised now 
bas much as she had formerly loved him. 

Both he and Agnes were now an encumbrance of 
which she wished to rid herself as quickly'as she 
i might. 

So after Iagering in town long enough to know 


went into the country and sought the: Lone “Dower, 
her heart steeled against pity, only thinking of tha 
happiness in store for her with his lordship ‘and 
feding ashamed of the weakness that had once made 
her dare and do so much to gain a love which she 
now trampled upon as worse than worthless. 


CHAPTER XX. 
World, world; oh, world, 
But fies thy strange mutations make us hate 


ee 
Life would not yield to age. Shakespeare. 

Ir was « wild and stormy night. 

Rain fell at intervals, and the’ rugged  clonds, 
chased by the boisterous wind, obscured the surface 
of the moon, so thatit was diffioult’to traverse’ the 
country lanes which led from the railway station to 
the Lone Tower. 

But Miss Venner was not to be deterred by ob- 
stacles. She had purposely timed her arrival from 
London at alate hour, so that she might avoid’ ob- 
servation, and though the walk through the mud and 
rain- was not éable to. one delicately nurtuved.as 
she had been, and in spite of the injury her rich at- 
tire received, she resolutely tradged along until she 

hed the luded property of which she ‘was 
owner. 

The dog bayed in the courtyard at her approach, 
but was instantly quiet when he heard her voice, and 
whined piteously in reply to. her caress. 

It seemed as ff the whins.of the hound foraboded 
some misfortune. 

Pushing open the daor leading to the domestic of- 
fices, in which her old servant Isabella lived, she 











was surprised to see the woman stretched upon the 


for my jave at such & mo-} 


that Lord Sunderland was entirely out of danger she |! 


floor, and a moment’s examination showed her to be 
dead. 

There were no marks of violence upon her person, 
and the only conclusion that Miss Venner could come 
to was that she had expired from old age. 

Walking hastily along, the prey of an indescrib- 
able agitation, she came tc the library, which sho 
knew was the favourite haunt of Frank Burgoyne. 

To her delight she saw him sitting moodily in a 
chair, a lamp with a shade over it was near him, but 
the book he had been reading had fallen from his 
hands 


At her approach he looked up. 

* Ah, is it you?” he cried, “You have come in 
time. To-morrowI should have been faraway. I 
am the only living occupant of this Tower. The old 
woman is dead, and early in the morning I meant to 
have set fire to the building in which I have suffered 
so much,” 

“ You have not dared to remove Agnes ?” said Miss 
Venner, who thought him completely crushed and 
in her , owing to the m she exercised 
over through 


his: being a fugitive from jus- 
tiee.. 
“What do I care for your threats now?” he an- 


swered, wildly. ‘ Yoy have tried to render my Ag- 
| nes. edious in my sight, but hideous as she may be 

tealbeyes: but mine she will never be a tithe so re- 
puisive as you are, It i#:the deformity of moral 
charactor whith is alwayemore detestable than any 


impenieetion.” 
What have u done with her?’’ inquired Miss 
Vener, trembilog with su rage. 

“Phat is. usiness. is enongh for you to 
know that I @ found her ag asylum, where your 
spite ané. venomous hetred cam never reach her.” 
P< em apa passion, whieh was devouring her, 

e 3 
| “Prank, have yaw forgotten that you are my hus- 
bend? Ibieyeur duty to love me.’ 

“ Love iam matter 


gourvl, Fou bavo-raleed 
’ > have ruined me by 
fing. ‘You know EI never had any affection for you. 
How di might my fate have been had you 
never crept into our family, like a serpent as you 
are.” 

“But knowing that Agnes is disfigured for life, 
that [ can transport: you, and that you are'my hus- 
band, why do you look so strangely upon me, as if 
you are bent upon defying and driving me to extre- 
mities ?” ; 

“ You read my face well,” he rejoined. 

“Ig there so ‘much ‘hatred in your heart for mo, 
Frank?’ shé inquired, 

His manner alarmed her. apt fer 

She femembered thatehe.was in the Lone Towor 
by herself with him. 

The old woman was dead, there were no neigh- 
bours. within miles, and her tife. was in bis hands ii 

(in a sudden oceagion of frenzy he close to make:ary 
attempt apon it. 
> 1 Winat mercy ew you expect from me #*?‘he: re- 
‘tarned, “ By coming here.to-night you havetempted 
fortune: To-morrow I should have been far away. 
Bat revenge is sweet. I shall not be the first man 
‘who has killed his wife,” in bur 
. “Killed |" sho repeated, shrinking back, terrified. 
“Sarely, Frank, you have taken leave of your senses 
you cannot mean what you say.” f 

“* You have maddened me,” he answered. ‘‘‘ Ihave 
brooded over my wrongs and: those ef Agnes, in this 
solitude, until my character has. been completely a!- 
tered. Say your prayers, for in ten minutes you 
will die.” ' 

Miss Venner went very pale, her limbs:trembled 
under her and almost refused te support her weight. 

Frank Burgoyne’s manner was so different to any- 
thing she had seen’ in him before:that she was filled 
with dread of him, and blamed herself a thousand 
times over for venturing to the Lone Tower, where 
she was deprived of any assistance whatever. 

Formerly he had been submissive, meek, humble, 
almost idiotic in his manner, A great change had 
come overhim. Tho calm was past. Now he was 
prepared for action, or he would not bave removed 
Agnes to.a place of safety nor threatened her with 
‘death. 

“ Frank, Frank!’ she sobbed as she fall at his 
feét, with hands stretched out in an attitude of sup- 
plication, “ remember that you are # strong man, acd 


I only a r, weak woman,” é 
y & poor, fiend,” he answered, 


of mind,” he an. 
your fatal lik. 


“ You have behaved like’ a 
firmly. “What berm had) Agnes done to you that 
you should have conceived the idea of transforming 
her into the colour of'a negress? I could forgive all 
the injury you have done me but never the harm 
you have inflicted on that poor child” 

“Go your way, Frank, and let me go mine. I will 
never trouble you again,” replied Misa Venner. “It 
was my love for you which made me do what ‘ 
did.” 
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“There is but'one way,” he exclafmed, aftera: m0" 
mert’s reflection, “By whith you eat swre your 
fife.” 

“Name it, and Y will comply’ with ‘your 
wishes,” she poylted, an cor on 

“Tell me how I can regtore Agnes ty her origtual 
condition.” 

“T know not." ; 

“From whom you obtiin thedrag whieh dark- 
ened’ her ski?” 

“From an Ttatat physitian wamed ‘Contt; bat I 
am ignorant of His whereabouts, 1 triéd'to find’him 
the other day’and ‘no one knew What hed become of 


ae Pratl Burgoyne; se if making 


a Cont” 
a note of the nanie. 
“ Oh, believe me, Frank; T ang not deestving you,” 


she continged, still knéeling, suppliant-like, at his 
feet. 

“T will’ give you anottier chante; He added: Tell 
me where my family diamonds are.” 

“ How can I tell you?” she replie®: “Were they 
not stolen ?” = 

“ Yegs| but you know! who sthlq Tigh, abdiit is my 
firm opinion that they are.now in your possession. 
I have been in; Lendgn lately? . - 
wr Thet is where yor have taken Agnes,” said Miss 

ener, q x A 

“ Breathe nob her name. Tats #.pollatfon, far 40 
pure a creature’s name to come. your be a 
seplicd, angrily “Answer my questions truthfully,, 
ahove.ua yon hava.ngk lang.ta live.” 






“To do so, would beto.commit,& rig action,” | ‘past. 
be replied, beni er. | Rising from her eat, she’ theirdény with ‘all! 
“This da made nto }thefterce unrestraf &: 
the bedy and Broken  glosa.ta the flesh it capnot! | Siddenly ste placéd: her hand apow tha- door; it! 
be easily extracted, d must ensug.even ff agsist- |! yielded! to her pressure, Wrat! miracle wasitliia? 
ance is at hend, but J need.n avy. futerference |. a: sufficed: to show har that-im fiis haste: 
in my scheme of vengpan zon hg ae Prank Borgoyue had locked the dbor'but omitted to 
wil aa re to this dep, wickedness, and thie Lone | close it previously. 
Tower shall be youn paren f Faw 328 80 |i “Saved! shecried. “I.mayyetBe ix time: It's 
well that I am sure no one, knows. of, your eotning | late, there will be no train to London until :deven 


here, and you,haye,kept my exist a 

found secret that i¢ would be Unpeodl for wo3 oye 

. suspedt me,,meare especially: singe, yout servant 
ead, qh 

The light burned dimly'on the tabla and ¢ast.a 
funereal glare upon surrounding objects. 

There was a wild, pallsfenati a nea about 
Frank Burgoyne which conviné ithe Geanee that 
be was dreadfally in earnest, to J 

Fate had turnedjthe tables upon, hex, and’ sha was 
inthe power of the man whom, ghe higd aonsidered a 
_ wee spiritless worm to be trodden out of sight 
ahaa 





Wishing to live, she resolved, to make any-campro- 
mise rather than tempt.him farther, ; 

If she could only escape from the Lone Tower into 
which she had so onily venthred there were 
many ways of crushing him, so she began to fall jn 
with his view +3 

“Spare my life, Frank,” phe exclaimed, “It is 
oot brave. to threaten, a defancelesa woman,” 

“You know my terms,” he anawered, aternly. 
“Tell mie where the family, are, and. you 
wT ta naeloen to ttle with yon ba a, 

t is nseleas to tri on,” d, “The 
diamonds are.in my paasepsiaa, ant. id. $0. Bay. the 
hulk of them are;.a few Ihave sold when I wanted 
money. The remainder ihe ml Lin my jowel+ 
case in my bed-room at. Mr. Rarpovee'e bonne in 
London. Hore is the key and there.is my card with 
the addregs on.it,” 

He snatched the kay eagerly whilehigfece Jushed 
bir rer'tit Balke t 

t-last his r’s-bequest, was ng to him. 

“ How did they fall into yanp MA he asked. 

“My brother,.who is a desperate cHharacter, stale 
them when I fixed the guilt upon you, He hid 
them in a cave, I. watched bim. go. -$6. hia hiding- 
place, and I stole them fram bin.” 

“Whereis he now 2” . 

“Tasome penslaettloment. I handed him over 
to the police,” 

“ More basenags. A;ternible mekoning will be ro- 
quired of, you.some day,” Ss anpereiek soheas “Bor 
the present yon will stay here,...To-morraw night I 
will come down to give you yourliherty. Bread and 
water are upon aside table, with that you. must sa 
tisfy your wanta for the presapt,”. . 

‘Take me with yon. ..Oh, do:ngtleaye me here 
prom i yop will wewer.come bap,” she cried, 

ly... ‘aner 
_ Rudely repulsing her, he passed out withoutreply- 
ing, and locked the door closaly behiad him, 
ant his footsteps werd heard dying away in the 
ce, 

“A narrow eseape,”. replied Mise Venner, to, her- 
self, “But at .what.a price baye J bought my life. 
The diamonds are no longer mine. Is my star de- 


|] saw when it was too late that she had deeeived her- 


3 fee ee at'at: innj:and while ‘he.is dream- 
' }ing ofr rich dad = 2 mpemaat be travelling 


| clining in.britliancy ?) I cannot believe it.. ‘The tima 
for mp tareerto ‘close carinob Have! yet arrived. Ob, 
ff T'cotild brily:eseape." 

She looked eagerly round the spacious apartment, 
‘but ‘Her own ingenuity ‘had thdde' anytiseue from it 
im CA 
b $e: windows wert securely barred, and, # glance 
wpoered her that the thik doorarid would 
\tesrst all her efforts fo:open it. 
bp Phrowing herself into. chair, she was the prey of 
bitter reflections. 

¥t trad never occurted'to hér. ttiat Franke world act 
so daringly as'he had doné, nor did, ste'dnedm that 
he would remove Agues-from the prison. 


was to sink once more into poverty, énd to allow 
Frank to be at large'wals to jeopandize' her intended 
union with Lord Sanderland.. 

p ©Stiehad been formallyand mantied to'F rani 
Burgoyne, and if she married again whilé herlived| 
he could institute proceedings agkiast ber’ for 


True, he was also in danger, as! he~ had! forfeited! 
his bail and neglected to:appeav to's. criminalelarge) 
} whicti her agent had'concoeted: against him 

She hated Frank now as: muchas \ahe ‘had’ once) 
loved him. ‘Her; fancy had vanished. She 


self; and that he was not 4 man fora woman like ‘her! 
to waste ler strong affection: es 

How she: wished that. abe could see-him fying end! 
at her feet, for then she could take her place im: s6- 
| cletly as, Liady' Sunderland, aid: forgdt fhe teaming: 


o’clock t6-métifow moméing. Praike: caindl. have 
money’ enough far ai special train; but L:havb; he; 


! bo town to thwart’ his ends! 

Without. an instant's hasitation: she qeitted the 
Lone-Tower, hastily walking to thestatidn, not caring 
} forthe mud and wind 4nd rein; though ‘the Blast 
i blew: her gatmeénts about amd the tain felh henvity,% 
i they‘could sot damp ber ‘ardour, nor did ‘the state o 

the roads impede her progress. f 

In two hours sé reached the station, which was 
) an important one; and fn a short time:ian engiue and 
one carriage, forming. what. is called 4 special, wera 
‘placed at: her service, 
| Asishe passed! the! waiting-room shé shrank back; 
|-for lying ou the ‘chait was:a form«she knew: too: well, 
it-was Frank Burgoyne, who was snatching a few 
hours’ repose before the gray dawn brought witht 
the train for London. 

» Presently the train started; and Miss Venner gava 

herself up to reflections as sweet'as those of a short 
tine before had been bitter and hopeless, She wag 
free, She had the start. of Frank, and she bad:sisf- 
ficiént confidence in her own tact toithink that she 
would defeat him. iad 

Wholly unconsciousof her departure;and thinking 
hevhadplenty of time, Frank journeyed by the slow 
morning train to town and leisurely proceeded to the 
address she had given: him.. 

His object wae-te-get-pessession of the diamonds 
|. and turn them into.cash, which would make himeich, 
He intended to preebaONe with Agnes and her father, 
first to avoid) Misa Venner’s vengeance, and 
secondly to.geek the best medical skill for the unfor- 
tunate girl he loved so well, and who had.been the 
victim of the governess’s ingenuity. 

hen, he reaehed,the-corner of the street ia, which 
Miss. Venner was residing he heard.a voice say, 
-“ That is the man,” and fwo officers of the detective 
force in plain clothes approached shim. 
_ “What do you want with me?” he.asked, starting 
as a hand was rudely laid upon his arm. 

“We .have.a warrant for youn arrest, Mr. Bur- 
goyne,” was the calm, answer. “You were.com- 
raitted for ‘trial. on,suspicion of robbing your em- 
pape but-admitted.to bail, which you forfeited.” 

rank | mea 
“ Am I always;to be the, plaything of. fate?” he 
. murmured, sadly. 
 “ Hore is.a letter which.a lady directed. me. to. give 
you,” said:the officer. 

Frank took the note and. read): 

“ Miss. Venner presents her.eompliments to .Mr. 
Burgoyne and.begs to remind him of theold pro- 
verb, ‘He who sups witlva certain personage should 


Td lose the great prizé of the Bungoyine @inutonds |; 


ime’to' take a turn round the houses. 
, squire hag missed the train.” 


cauefnlly praserve ‘the precious heirlooms: until she 
meets Mr. Burgoyne ageie ipansh she fears seme 
long’ tium must elapse that undesirable event 
takes place.” ; 

“There:is.some mystery:in -thia!” gaaped the un- 
fortunate man, from whose breast. all hope died away. 
“No matter, I am resignad, Lead on, I wilh follow 
you withont. any nesistanee,. lt’a useless te fight 
against fate.” 

He was dragged away, scarcely having the power 
to walk, and in ashont time securely ladgeadin jail, 
Miss Venner’s biting sareasm eating its. way into his 
very soul. 

——— 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Iago: How poorare they that have not mtience! 

What wound did ever heal but by dewrees ? . 

Thou knowest we work by wit,, and not by witch- 
craft. And wit depends on dilatory time. 
Shakespeare, 

In a gmall house in Bloomsbury Frank Burgoyne 
had placed Agnes Waldon when he brought!trer from 
the tone Tower. 

‘The house was a lodging-house kept by his old 
friend Giles Meérriles and his wife, 

Giles, when we met him before, had:.an establish- 
ment which he called @ private hotel in Jermyn 
Street, St. James’s, but world lad not dealt 
kifdty with Giles, His was too tiusting and eonfid- 
ing @ nature, 

The gontlemen who stayed with hin went away 
iforgetting'to pay their bills, aud at last he was com- 
pelled to séll the lease of his house and) go tea léss 
ambitious part of the town, 

He started agaiv in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, and 
his confidenes'in human nature was not-« bit shaken, 
nor ‘did he lose any of his goud" nature and: happy 
‘disposition, 

He-was always in difficulties and in a chronic state 
of County Court with his baker, his butcher aud 
milkman, ‘but ‘he laughed at everything and !con- 

‘“‘trived to pay them somehow, 

Mr, and Mrs. Merriles'‘had heard all abot Agnos’s 
story from Prant, and they treated her witt the kind- 
mess that a daughter receives from parents 

Frank wished her to go to her father's’ house, 
but she wou'd not epusent to visit her relations ‘un- 
til her skin resumed’ its ordinary ‘hae; and as the 
charge in hercolour was the result of art and not of 
nature she did not despair of finding» médical skill 

owbich would restore her to her original condition. 

But doctor after doctor came to sce her and was un- 
able to do — forher. . 
| ‘She+wrote tocherfather without giving any address 
saying that shewas well and would seo him shortly, 
so as tovalleviatée the anxiety which she felt sure he 

-Taust feel ‘on her account: 

Tho dayon' which Frank Burgoyne: was again 
arrested’ 't ythe macliinations of ‘Miss Venner 


| wagithe day on which: he had appointed to join ‘her 


lin town. 
As the time passed on and he did not:appear she 
gvew very anxious; for she’ feared Miss Venner’s 


| evil disposition, and dreaded lest. something might 


have happened to lim. : 

She: knew the whole of his sad history, how he 
had loved her, and had snffered through tis faith- 
fulness and Miss Venner’s jealousy. 

It was no secret to Agnes that Prank hadi been 
coercediinto marrying the: wicked and unprincipled 
governess, but she hoped that he weuld escape! from 
her'thraldom, and that when Miss Venner had met 
with her desserts she wonld be abld to espouse tho 
only man she ever loved, and of whose devotion she 
was convincedih spite of all. 

As: the: day wove onand Frank did not: come she 
became so agitated: and ii that she could not rest 


in the honsp,. so, putting on ai thick vail which hid 


hor hideons appearance from the gaze~of passers by, 
ste went out for a walk, 

Neat the door she met Giles Merriles, whose good- 
natured face was adorned ‘with a smile as usual’; he 
had just veturned' from business. in the City, and 
when be saw Agnes he exclainied: 

“ Good-evening miss! has thesquire arrived ?” 

“No,” answered Agnes, “Mr. Burgoyne has not 
come. yet, and Lam so anxious that felt obliged to 
take a little walk, though J am not going far.” 

“ Nothing like it, my dear,” replied Giles ; “ when 
things go contrary with me my wife always tes 
Perhaps the 


“Qh, no;something has happened to him, and I 
feax that dreadful governess perhaps has discovered 
my escape and revenged herself upon him. I did 
not wish him to go’ back to the ‘Tower,” 

. “But he: was quite right, my. dear young lady,” 
said Giles. ‘Don’t you remember he told us he 
thought he could find out-through Miss Venner who 
had the family diamonds? Depend upon it he és al 
right. Nothing serious has taken plaee; he will be 








have. long spoon.” Miss. Venner trusts that you 
will not find penal servitude very irksome and will 


here shortly.” 
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‘‘ Heaven grant it,” sighed Agnes, 

At this moment a man rushed up against Agnes. 
Giles gave him a push, saying: 

“ Hold up, sir. It’s early to get tipsy. Don’t you 
see the lady ?”” ‘ 

The man recovered himself, and, leaning against 
the railing, answered: 

‘“* I’m not drunk, my friend.” 

“ You are very much like it then, and I should call 
you a very good imitation of it,’ replied Giles, 
laughing. 

The stranger spoke in a faint voice and did not seem 
possessed of much strength. 

“ T have not tasted food for twenty-four hours!” he 
“exclaimed, “asIamaChristian. I am starving, and, 
as to beer or spirits, nothing of the sort has passed 
my lips.” 

“Poor man!” exclaimed Agnes, whose gentle 
heart always beat warmly for the distressed. “Take 
him into your house, Mr. Merriles; I will pay you 
for anything you give him.” 

“You want to insult me, Miss Waldon,” replied 
Giles, smiling. “ Did I eversend a poor fellow away 
from my door empty handed? As long as I’ve a 
crust left I'll share it with another who wants it 
more than myself.” 

Turning to the stranger, he added: 

“ Hold up, master; lay hold of my arm.” 

With some difficulty he got him to the house, and 
took him into the parlour, when he placed some cold 
meat, bread, and a glass of beer before him, 

The man ate ravenously, and when he had finished 
Agues put two half-crowns into his hand. 

“There, my friend,” she exclaimed, “is something 
torelieve your passing necessities. J am poor andin 
distress myself or I would give you more,” 

“ Heaven bless you, young lady,” exclaimed the 
stranger, who for the first time caught sight of her 
face, from which she had removed the thick veil she 
usually wore to conceal her ugliness. 

He stared strangely at her, and then added : 

“You have the appearance of an Indian, yet your 
voice and manners are European. It is curious that 
there should be such a strange combination. Pardon 
me for my impertinence in asking, miss, if you are 
from the East ?” 

“No. Iam English,” she replied. * 

“ Your parents also?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ How long have you been dark? Do not trifle 
with me; Yourreturn to happiness may depend upon 
your being frank with me,” said the stranger, with 
singular earnestness, be 

“ Mine is a strange history,” she answered. “ I 
loved a gentleman dearly, but he was beloved by 
another woman, whose jealousy induced her to steal 
me from my friend, shut me up in a lonely. Tower, 
and force me to take a drug which in a. short time 
reduced me to the state in which you find me.” 

“ How odd arethe ways of Providence!” exclaimed 
the stranger, “it was I who compounded and sold 
the medicine.” 

“You! Who and what are you?” cried Agnes. 

“My name is Conti. Iam an Italian refugee and 
possessed of a rare knowledge of chemistry.” 

“If you are acquainted with the poison which has 
made me hideous can it be possible that you know 
the antidote ?”” 

“ Perfectly well.” 

These words caused such an excitement in Agnes 
Waldon’s breast that she fell fainting into a chair, 

Giles Merriles danced about the room like a mad- 
man who could not restrain his transports. 4 

“Never tell me that a good action is thrown away!” 
he exclaimed, joyfully. “If we Had not relieved this 
poor man we should never have found out this 
secret. Do good whenever yon can and don't be 
ashamed of it. That is my motto, and it is one that 
will see you right in the world. Hurrah! Only to 
think that I should have lived to see this day. 
Won’t Master Frank be pleased, that is all! Hurrah!’? 

“In six weeks,” said Conti, “I can make the 
young lady as white as snow by the agency of a 
preparation of arsenic only known to myself.” 

“ Then you are my guest for that time and as long 
afterwards as you like. You shall live on the fat of 
the land and recline in the lap of luxury!” ex- 
claimed Giles, who was waxing poetical. 

“Oh,” murmured Agnes. “If Frank would only 
come.” 

“T have much to answer for,” remarked Conti. 
“But as your great poet says ‘ my poverty, not my 
will,’ compelled me, and when the lady whose name I 
do not know offered me money to do as she told me 
I was too poor to refuse.” 

There was a loud single knock at the door. 

Giles ran to open it and admitted a tall policeman, 
who said: 

“* Does Miss Waldon live here ?” 

“Yes. Step in,” replied Giles. 

The policeman, who was in uniform. entered the 





room and Agnes’s heart at once sank within her, for 
she guessed that he brought evil tidings. 

“ A letter for the lady,” said the constable, 

Giles handed it to Agnes, who with difficulty broke 
the envelope. 

A moment sufficed to enable her to master its con- 
tents, then she said, in a voice broken by sobs: 

‘Prank is arrested again, through the malice of 
his enemy, Miss Venner. The old charge is brought 
against him, of which I know he is innocent, and he 
wants me to visit him in prison and see what can be 
done.” 

“ Pardon me, miss,” said Conti, who had been an 
attentive listener. ‘‘ Did you say Frank ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Frank Burgoyne is my affianced and 
he is the victim of a cruel persecution at the hands 
of a wicked woman,” 

Conti rubbed his hands gleefully. 

“This is an extraordinary night,” hesaid, “I 
can clear Mr. Burgoyne’s character and obtain his 
release.” 

“You!” cried Agnes. 

“Yes. I was employed by the same lady who ob- 
tained the drug to darken your complexion to get up 
a charge of robbery against Mr. Frank Burgoyne, 
who was a clerk in a City bank. Ralph Hardacre is 
the thief, and I'can prove it.” 

Giles began to dance again, making the most extra. 
ordinary antics, a 

“ What a happy day we’re having!” he exclaimed, 
“Sit down, Mr.. Policeman. What will you take, 
sir? Putanametoit. We've gota little sixpence 
left yet.” 

“I thank Heaven,” said Agnes, piously, “ that I 
begin to see a happy issue out of all my afflictions.’ 

* Tt’s all right now,” answered Giles. ‘* We shall 
have the squire’s character cleared, and your face, my 
dear, will be like itself again, and you shall be 
married from my house and I'll throw all the old 
shoes after you that I can find in the neighbourhood. 
Humph! Whatia happy day we're having. Nil 
desperandum, never despair. Hurrah!” 

His wife, Jenny, entered at this moment and 
said : 

‘* What a noise you are making, Giles,” 

“Enough to make me, my dear. I’m nearly crazy 
with joy. It’s all coming right in the end, Master 
Frank’s to be proved not guilty and Miss Agnes is to 
be white once more, and I say, Jenny dear, get out 
the gin, for we mean to have a giass all round.” 

While Giles was talking and drinking Agnes wrote 
& long letter to Frank, bidding him keep up his 
spirits and telling him how she had met Signor 
— and what the Italian was going to do for 
them. 

This letter the constable took back to the prison 
with him, relieving Frank Burgoyne of mnch of the 
despair which possessed him. 

A happy evening ensued and Conti, who seemed 
thoroughly determined to undo all the evil he had 
wrought, began to compound his drugs, administer- 
ing the first dose of the antidote to Agnes that very 
night. 

In the morning he promised to go tothe City, see 
the proprietor of the bank, expose Ralph Hardacre 
and clear the character of Frank, 

Miss Venner’s plans were not progressing so well as 
she expected, but she was in blissful ignorance of the 
fact as she sat by the side of Lord Sunderland and 
listened to his impassioned phrases, 

It is the hour of her triumph. 

Let her enjoy it while she may, for the day of 
reckoning is at hand. 

(To be continued.) 





? _—_—_—_————— ee 

QuvezeEN ISABELLA has been well pleased with her 
reception at Rome, and before taking leave of the 
Pope presented him with a magnificent cross set in 
diamonds ; in addition to which the Queen and her 
daughter, the Duchess of Madrid, contributed 
80,000£. Peter’s Pence. 

Tue ALEXANDRA PARK Fire.—A very fine collec- 
tion of ceramics, belonging to Dr. Diamond, was to- 
tally destroyed by the fire at the Alexandra Park ; it 
comprised about five hundred pieces, It is said that 
the managers of the establishment at Muswell Hill 
undertook to insure, against risks from fire, the collec. 
tion generously lent by Dr. Diamond, but failed to 
carry out their engagement. The greatest loss to 
the public from this fire willbe the refusal of many 
owners of works of art to contribute to “ loan collec- 
tions.” Of course, not a few of these contributions 
have been made for commercial purposes, and the 
gratuitous exhibitions served as preliminaries to auc- 
tions; even these not wholly satisfactory arrange- 
ments will be entered into less seldom than before. 

Very TrvE.—It is not a subtle conceit, but is con- 
sistent with observed fact, that men who are prone 
to praise and commend others are mostly men of 
melancholy character. At any rate, they are men 
who take very high view of the difficulties and 





troubles of life. Hence they think much of small 
successes. Considering the faultiness of. education, 
the strength of passion, the hardness of the world, 
the difficulty of making any impression upon, and the 
many embarrassments which beset a man’s progress 
in life, persons of the character we have described 
are rather surprised at anybody’s behaving well or 
doing anything rightly. That laudation which, when 
uttered by other men, is merely praise of an ordinary 
kind, is, when uttered by these men, a large apprecia- 
tion of trials and difficulties pao 1°" ay aps an 
exaggerated a) iation, by reason of the excess in 
prema and Roonion: view they take of human 
life. Following up somewhat of the same train of 
thought, we may observe that the censure which 
men pronounce upon the conduct,of others is mostly 
a censure proceeding from lofty expectations, The 
young especially abound in censure of this kind. 
They blame severely, because they look forward so 
hopefully both for themselves and others, and have 
as yet so little apprehension of the trials, struggles 
and difficulties which are encountered in this confused 
and troubled world. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


—>—_— 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 

For some time Lily and her friend continued to 
discuss the singular turn which events had taken, 
and then Jennie Brown was obliged to leave her 
friend and go to her daily toil, 

Lily Davis sat reading a book after her friend’s 
departure when suddenly she was startled by o 
knock at. the door, upon opening which the “ imp,” 
the boy whom we pave Rrevoney introduced in the 
counterfeiters’ den, s before her, 

He was & strange-looking boy, and the most astute 
judge of character would have found it hard to make 
him ont exactly, ‘ 

He had a nerveless, frightened look—the look of 
an abject coward ; but, after all, the predominant 
expression on his countenance was one of cunning. 

Lily did not fancy the boy’s look ; but in one of her 
innocent and pure nature suspicion of others could 
hardly be said to have had an abiding place; so, 
smothering her dislike, she asked, kindly: 

“ Whom do you wish to see, little boy ?” 

“ If you please, ma’am,” replied the imp, in a whin- 
ing tone, “can you tell me where Miss Lily Davis 
lives ?” 

“She lives here,” replied Lily; “I am Mily 
Davis.” 

‘Oh, ain’t I glad!” exclaimed the boy, in a grati- 
fied tone. “I was so afraid of goin’ into the different 
houses! I’ve got a letter for you, miss, and hore it 
is.” 

And as he spoke he placed in Lily’s hand the letter 
which Luke Davis had written. 

Our heroine, took the letter, and, recognizing her 
father’s writing in the superscription, broke it open, 
not without a secret dread that it boded no good, and 
read as follows : 

“My Dzar Dayourer,—I am dying among 
strangers. Cometome., Ihave beena man, 
but I am repentant now, and anxious, so far aa in mo 
lies, to atone for all my past transgressions. I can- 
not die without seeing you, for I have certain revela- 
tions to. make which are all important toyou. Oome 
at once, Do not waste a moment or you may be too 
late. The people with whom I am staying are goot 
Christian people, and are very kind to me; but the 
confession which I have to make must be made to 

ou alone. Come, therefore, and come quickly. 

io not deny your dying father this last request. If 
you do you will regret it to the last moment of your 
life, for it is more on your account than on my own 
that I wish to see you. The bearer of this note 
will conduct you to me, You may trust him tho- 
roughly, for, though somewhat simple, he is faithful. 
Once more T conjure you to come at once.— Your lov- 
ing father, Luxe Davis.” 

Lily studied over this letter for some moments. 
She hardly knew how to act, She never doubted 
that the letter was genuine. She was too well 
acquainted with her father’s chirography to doubt 
1 


t. 

But she thought of the desperate life which Luke 
Davis had led, and of the trouble and disgrace which 
he had brought upon hor, and she could not help 
asking herself if he was acting honestly now. i 

After mature reflection, however, her unsuspici- 
ous nature would not allow her to believe that ho 
could be so terrible a hypocrite as to write such ® 
letter without @ foundation for it. 
sins You know the writer of this letter, boy ?” asked 

ily. 

“ Yes’m ;if you please, ma’am, it’s Mr. Luke Davis, 
and he told me that he was your father, ma’am,” re- 
plied the boy. ‘Oh, he wants to see you so bad, 
ma’am! Don’t he, though! He's been a-prayin’ al! 
day and all night to see you, ma’am, and the good 
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people have been a-prayin’ with him. It would make 
you cry to hear em, ma’am, and I can’t help a-cry- 
in’ now when I think of it.” 

And the boy was copiously. 

“ Then the people he is with are very pious people, 
are they ?” d Lily. 

“ Ain't they though ?” replied the boy, in a sort of 
rapt ecstasy ; “I never ph sich pious people as they 
are! And they’re hard-workin’ people too—they 
work more at night than they do in the day time. 
They don’t have no time for studyin’ mischiel—they 
don’t.” 

“ And what do they work at?” asked Lily. 

“They makes pictures and things, and sells ’em 
at a big profit,” replied the lad, readily. “ Oh, they 
make a good of money, ma’am ; but they’re very 
poor, they are, cos they gives so much away in 
charity. Will you go, ma’am? Cos your poor, dyin’ 
father said I was to fetch you as soon as possible, 
The doctor said he mightn’t live two hours, ma’am, 
when I left.” 

“ Then I must indeed make haste!” exclaimed Lily, 
whose sympathies were greatly aroused, “or the 
vital spark will have fled before I reach him, and 
that would be terrible.” 

Seating herself at the table, Lily wrote a few lines 
to her friend Jennie, merely stating that she had been 
unexpectedly called away, and would return in a few 
hours; and then, by the boy, she went 
forth into the street—first, however, locking the door 
of the reom and placing the key where she knew her 
fellow lodger would find it. 

Lily Davis did not feel very comfortable as she 
walked i ee side of her strange companion. She 
had no of treachery, for she knew the letter was 
from her father, and she could not believe him to 
be base h to wish to injure her more than he 
had already 

Still the errand upon which she was bent was a 
disagreeable one at the best, and sympathy from him 
whom she supposed was dying was mingled with a 
feeling of dread and shame at the idea of being 
known by straugers as the daughter of a man who 
had so black a record as the one who arenes 80 pa- 
thetically for her presence at his bedside, 

“How are we to get there?” said Lily, as they 
walked along. “Shall we have to. walk ?” 

“Oh, bless you, no!” replied the boy. “ Don’t 
you know I told you there'd be a carriage there 
—— ny You don’t enppoee Mie Haines would 
ellow sich a ty little as you to walk 
all the way, ie youth? * rites 

“True—true,” replied Lily. “I forgot you said 
that there was to be a carriage, But who is Mr. 
Haines?” 

“Oh, he’s the gentleman that ’tends to matters at 
the institution, and keepeeverything straight,” replied 
the boy. “Oh, ain’t he a clever man, and a good un 
too? He saved my life once.” 

Pes was that?” asked Lily, with much inte. 
res 

“ Well, you see, ma’am,” replied the boy, ‘I never 
had no father nor mother as I know of, All I know 
about myself is that I used to live with an old woman, 
and one day she came behind me in the alley-way, 
ané was goin’ to knock my brains out with an axe, 
bv Mr. Haines he had been on one of his misshinary 
visits up the alley, and he come up just.in time to 
catch the axe as it was a-comin’ down on to me. 
Then he took me away from her and took me home 
With him, and put clothes on me and fed me, and 
said he’d attend to my edication and take me inter 
business with him one o’ these days.” 

The boy’s story was true as far as it went, but had 
Lily known what sort of missionary labour Mr, 
Haines was pursuing at the time he fell in with the 
street Arab, or what kind of education he was now 
giving him, she would not have held him in such 
high esteem. 

She did not know, however, and so she set Mr. 
Haines down in her own mind as one of the very best 
men that ever lived, and her eyes filled with tears of 
Sympathy as she said : 

“ What a kind, 4 man Mr. Haines must be, and 
how you ought to love him,” 

“T do,” replied the boy. 

And again the lad spoke truthfully. : 

He was not without gratitude, and Haines was 
about the only person who had ever befriended him, 
and although he was harsh with him at times and 
kicked and knocked him about at pleasure, he bore it 
all with the patience and fidelity of a spaniel, and 
bes always ready to kiss the hand that chastised 

% 


“T do love him,” he continued, “ and I believe I’d 
lose my life to save his. Oh, he’s a good un, he is! 
You'd be astonished to see the way he makes money 
and Lape. bo aoe +. has made pa? ik 

“ He’s a city onary, I suppose, . 

“ Yes,” replied the tier: ” hee a missioner oe any 
way he often leaves the house with his pockets full 


of money, and goes about and gets rid of eve nDy 
of it before he comes back per mR 

“Those poor people must love him very much, 
too,” Lily ventured to say. 

“Not so much as they ought to,” replied the boy. 
“He's been a father to them, and has been the 
means of sendin’ a good many of ’em to a beau- 
tiful residence, and yet they ain’t got a bit of grati- 
tude. A good many of ’em would go back on to 
him if they dared, but they’d get their brains knocked 
out some fine night by some of the others wot he’s 
—_ and so they have to take it out ia growl- 

n’.” 


“ And who are the other members of the family in: 
which you live?” asked Lily. 

‘* Why, there’s old Mother Clinker,” replied the 
lad. “She takes care of the house and keeps things 
straight. Then there's five or six gentlemen and 
their sisters, and then there’s Denny the Slogger— 
Handsome Denny. we call him, for short—he’s the 
man that has charge of the boat, and he'll row us 
over the river when we get there.” 

“Why, there’s quite a large family!” said Lily, 
who was gratified to hear that there were a number 
of ladies in the house, 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the boy; “it’s a large family, 
and so quiet! You never saw sich a family! 
Why, there’s no time hardly; miss, that you couldn’t 
hear a pin drop around there. Yuu see they don’t 
want to disturb the neighbours nor attract the atten- 
tion of parties sailing on the river. Oh, they does 
everything on the quiet. They are such nice folks! 
But here we are, ma’am, You needn’t bother about 
the fare, ma’am. Mr. Haines gave me money to pay 
the fare. Come along, ma’am.” 

And as he spoke he paid the fare for both, and 
they passed through and took seats in the cabin of 
the boat. 

“Thunder and fury!” suddenly exclaimed the 
boy, as he looked through the side-light out on to 
the pier, “if there ain't Hank the detective!’ Now 
I wonder what he’s after!” 

Lily looked at the boy, and was surprised to see 
that his face was pale and evinced every indication 
of great fear. 

“ What is the matter, my poor boy?” she asked, 
with much concern. 

“Do you see that man a-standin’ there, leanin’ 
agin that rail?” asked the boy. “I mean that tall 
feller with a long gray beard, dressed like a country- 
man?” 

Lily nodded her head affirmatively. 

“Well,” continued the boy, “hé’s one 0’ the 
worst fellers livin’, he ia! Tn tell you all about 
him when the boat goes off—that’s if he don’t come 
aboard. But if he does come aboard I must dodge 
him, for it won’t do for him to see me, not nohow. 
Now, don’t you speak to me, ma’am, not even one 
word—not till the boat goes off, for I’ll have all I 
can do to watch him!” And the boy fastened his 
gaze upon the man as though life and death were in 
the scrutiny. 

Lily also looked sharply at the man, but could see 
nothing in his appearance to excite such terror. He 
was a very plain-looking man, and, as the boy had 
remarked, was dresged like a countryman, but Lily 
could see nothing remarkable in his face, save that 
his eyes were very large and peculiarly keen, and 
that his countenance wore a look of great determi- 
nation. 

The boy never once removed his eyes from the 
stranger till the boat was off and had got some dis- 
tance from the pier—then he heaved a deep sigh of 
relief, as though some great, burden had been lifted 
from his mind, and exclaimed, more to himself than 


to pil : 

“Ain’t I glad he didn’t see me! He couldn’t 
deceive me with his disguise!. Not much! Now, 
I wonder what he’s loafin’ about there for! He's 
waitin’ to meet somebody—that’s what's the matter ! 
I must tell the governor.” 

“Now perhaps you will tell me why the man 
frightened you so?” said Lily, as the boy seated him- 
self at her side, 

“Of course I will,” was the reply. ‘As I told 
you before that man is one of the worst fellers livin’, 
and if he had seed you and me’ together he'd a- 
follered us all the way home, and tried to lay some 
plot agin us, You wouldn't believe, now, that that 
ere feller would be mean enough and wicked enough 
to break up our happy home if he could, and bring 
misery, and trouble, and sorrow into it ?” 

“No, I should hardly think such depravity pos- 
sible,” replied Lily, with a look of horror, we 

“ Jes so,” answered the boy, significantly ; “bunt he 
would though, quicker’n lightuin’ if he got the 
chance—that same feller is down on the missioners 
heavy! Oh, ma’am, you don’t know one half the 
wickedness of the world! That ’ere same feller has 
broke up at least a dozen sich families as ours and 


layin’ plans to hurt somebody this very minit. But 
he'll be clever if he gets a chance at us, for he don’t 
know where we live and he can’t find out.” 

Here the boat stopped, and hurrying Lily through 
the gate he took her to a carriage which stood in an 
out-of-the-way place, a short distance off, entered 
with her, and they were driven rapidly away. 

A drive of some fifteen minutes took them still 
farther ; then the driver halted and opened the car- 
riage door. 

A boat, with the oars in it, and a man standing 
beside it, was drawn up on the bank, and the boy 
offered his hand to assist Lilyin, This having been 
accomplished, he exclaimed : 

“Now, Denny, sharp’s the word. Let’s get home 
as quick as possible, or there'll be trouble.” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Denny, sententiously. 

Lily looked at the man as he spoke, and was al- 
most frightened at his hideousness. He wasa bullet- 
headed, bull-necked, brosd-shouldered fellow, with a 
flat nose, large mouth, great thick lips, and a face so 
seamed and scarred as to almost give him the ap- 
pearance of a tattooed New Zealander. 

The lad seemed to divine our heroine’s thoughts, 
for he said, with a grin: 

“We call him Handsome Denny, ma’am, and he 
is handsome in his way, but his beauty ain’t nothin’ 
to his workmanship, He is the best hand at the 
work he has todo you ever saw, ain’t you, Denny?” 

“ Yes; and I'll give you a taste of my quality 
some day that you won’t relish,” growled the man, 
**if you don’t keep a civil tongue in your head.” 

“ Talk’s cheap,” retorted the lad, “* you know well 
enough you wouldn’t dare touch me, whatever I 
might say or do, for if you should the governor 
would discharge you on the spot, and you couldn’t 
find such a man as him to work for every day. But 
don’t let’s get up any quarrel. The young lady 
mightn’t like it. How is the poor sick man, Mr. 
Davis? Is lie alive yet ?” 

“He was when I left the house,” growled the man. 

“Oh, dear, I hope I shall be in time!” ejaculated 
Lily ; “ my poor, unfortunate father! It would be 
dreadful for him to die without seeing me, when he 
so much desired it!”’ And the bright tears filled the 
girl’s eyes as she e, 

“ Never foar, ma’am,” said Handsome Dennis, 
with an attempt to appear affable; “he’s not dead 
yet, and maybe he wou't die at all, for I heard the 
doctor say that if he lived an hour longer he'd be up 
and about again very shortly.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied Lily, with real gratitude. 
“I suppose the crisis of his disease has come.”’ 

“T think so,” answered the man, with what Lily 
thought was a grim smile ; “or, if it ain’t come yet, 
the cry-sis will arrive shortly after you get there.” 
The boat struck the bank as the man spoke, and 
assisting Lily ashore the lad asked: 

“Do you cross the river again to-night, Denny ?”’ 

“ Not as I know of,” replied the man, “ my orders 
are to make the boat fast and then report to the 
governor. I believe he has work for me.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” he replied, significantly ; 
and then he added, turning to Lily, “ Now, miss, this 
way, if you please.” 

Again Lily felt a thrill of terror as she followed 
the boy. It seemed to her that there was something 
mysterious in the speed and conduct both of her 
guide and the repulsive-looking creature who had 
rowed them across the river. She had gone too far, 
now, however, to retreat, had she felt ever so great 
an inclination to do so,so she summoned all her 
courage and followed in silence. 

The path brought them to a clearing, in the centre 
of which stood a somewhat dilapidated building, 
mounting the steps of which the boy was about 
to knock at the door, which, however, opened -sud- 
denly, and the figure of a sinister-looking woman, 
past middle age, stood before them. 

“T was watching for you to save you the trouble 
of knocking,” she said, looking first at the boy and 
then fixing her keen black eyes full upon the face of 
the girl, who shuddered in spite of herself as she 
met their gaze. 

“Thank you, Mother Clinker, you always was 
thoughtful. - How is the sick man?” 

” fis is'about the same,” answered the old woman; 


| “and I suppose this young lady is the daughter he 


wanted so much to see.” 

‘+ Jes so,” was the sententious rejoinder. 

“Come in, my little beauty,” continued the woman, 
addressing Lily in a tone which was meant to be 
flattering and cordial, but which sounded to Lily like 
the croaking of a raven—“ your papa will be very 
glad to see you, and so will the rest of us. We are 
all glad to see you.” 

“ Please lead me to my father at once,” replied Lily, 
in a tone almost of terror. 

“Of course I will,” rejoined Mother Clinker, with 
a hideous grin; “ this way, my little darling! Oh, 








scattered ’em to the four winds of Heaven, and he’s 


won't your papa be glad to see you! I shouldn’t 
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wouder, now, if he shoultl get better ag,g00n as you 
are beside-him. In fact I’m almost eortgin-hé will. 
Come along, davling!' Come along,ipet! 

And thus mumbling the old woman led the way up 
a flight of stairs and passed through the entry, way 
to the front room. Here she kaocked. gently upon 
the door, calling out, in ag soft.e tone as she could 
assume; > 

“ Can we come in, Mr, Davis? Your daughter .is 
here!” 

“ Yes—come in !” wag the reply, given ia a tone of 
well-assumed weakness. . 

Accordingly the woman opened the door, saying 
as she did so: 

“Go in, young lady. I will leave,you alone with 
your father. The: meeting will be an affecting one, 
I know, and I never. could bear such sights, I am'so 
tender-hegxted.’”’ 

Lily entered, closing the door after ben, and -ad- 
vanced to ber father's bedside. ; 

His head was enveloped in a white napkin and the 
covering drawn. elosely up to his chin, It was im- 
possible to get afull view of bis face, but Lily could 
not help thinking, so.far as she could see; that he 
did not seem wasted much, andishe ventured to say 
80. 

“No, nty:;daughter,” he answered, with the: same 
assumption of weakuess which had at first character- 
ized his voiee, “ mine is not an. Ulness that wastes 
the body much, it is more of a dropsical character. 
But I shall be better‘now that you have,come., In- 
deed I feel beiter already.” 

“Oh, I am rejoiced to hear it!” exclaimed Lily, in 
a tone of gratification, “and I hope and believe.that 
with my nursing you wijl be entirely. restored to 
health, and if-suoh should be the case.you will pro- 
mise me, father, will you mot, to become a reformed 
man and lead a.proper'life in. future? It is so dread- 
ful to pursue the course you have; been pursuing !|— 
a course which, if persisted im, must. inevitebly lead 
to your utter destruction, both here and hereafter, 
and involve me, your only daughter, in your rnin. 
Promise me, father—oh, promise me. that you will 
become a better man if D»aven should spare you!” 

The girl’s tones were earnestly pathetic, and as 
she ceased speaking she dropped on_her knees at the 
villain’s bedside and buried ber faca.in her handg 

“T never was good at playing the hypocrite, es- 
pecially when there wag any snivelling or praying 
to be done,” suddenly exclaimed Luke Davis, tearing 
the bandage from his head and jumping ta the floor 
fully dressed; “ I’m no more ill than; you are, and.as 
for repenting, and all that sort of folderof that par. 
sons and their dupes talk about, why I chalked ouf 
my path in lifes good many years ago, and shall fol- 


low it till I’m called upon  peme in my checks, | 
We've all got to go then, What comes after I 


neither know nor care aaything about!” 

Por a moment ‘Lily was absolutely patalyzed, by 
terror. She saw in.an instant how, great was her 
danger, and for a time her limbs refused to support 
her, and her tongue lost. its utterance. She knew it 
was necessary to act, however, and, gathering 
strength from sheer desperation, she jumped to her 
feet, and, fixing her'clear Blue eyes defiantly upon 
the villain before her, she asked, in.a voice; tarribly 
calm: 

“ May Lask, sir, what your object in inveigling me 
here could have been ?” 4 Yih de 

“Of course you may,” returne ¥ i 
his gaze to the floor, and writhing under the look af 
scorn and contempt with which. the brave. girl re- 
garded him, “ and I will tell you; it’s only fair that 
I should do that. You gee, the plan wag not mine, 
and I would not have favoured it if I could baye 
helped myself, but I’m only a subordinate here, and 
am foreed to do the bidding.of my superior. The 
fact is, the captain got an idea in his head that you 
might be induced to blab if left to the counsel of 
your friends, aud so he insisted that this Kittle ruse 
should be practised to make you safe!” 


“T see,” said Lily, with terrible calmnéss; “and | 


now that you have got mé here what do you propose 
to do farther ?” 

“Well, our intention ig to keep, you a prisoner 
here till after the day set for your trial is past, and 
the meddling idiot who iuterfered in your behalf. is 
obliged to. pay your bail.. Then, if we.cannat in- 
duce you to remain with us, wepurposeto Iet_ you, go, 
if you solemnly swear never to betray us.” 

“If you cannot iaduee me to remain with you!” 
exclaimed Lily, with a sneer; ‘‘ why, man, is your 
knowledge of me so limited that you think T could, 
under any possible cireumstances, be induced to.re- 
main,. yolunterily, among a band of thicves?—for 
such, of course, are thetenants of ‘this hoase.”’ 

“Now, little girl,” said Luke Davis, with. great 
coolness, “I don’t wish to see youany worse off than 
you are at present; and if you wish to avoid farther 
trouble you will listen. to reason. You are notin 


aden of thieves—you are merely the companion, for 


ashort time, of ladies and gentlemen who live f 
gay afd festive life on fhe proceeds of hard labour d 
a light and genteel kind. ff you aré reasonable ho 
harm wilt come to you. On the‘contraty, you, ma 
succeed in capturing the heart and badd of dur captain 
—as fine a looking ‘fellow, as éver the sth shone on 
—smart asa steel trdp, and ab rich asd Jew, Buatif 
you are- inclined to, be perianett = won't be fespon- 
sible for the congéynences,. You are surroutitied by 
those who, although perfect ladies aid genttenen, are 
atthe same time wonderfully determined, and some- 
what unscrupulous when cinta, Bvery avenue to 
escape is cut off, every passhge gifted, and so com- 
plete is our seclusion here that we might keep you 
a prisoner for Years Without the fhet behg known, 
for there is net a detective in fhé country who knows 
of our whereabouts. You will red@ily perceive, there- 
fore, that your proper course fs to Accept the situation 
with as good a grace as possiblé, and ot compet tis” 
to treat you inhospitably,” 

“ And yeg stes td be my Tathér |*exctaitied Titty, 
ina tone of ineffable scorn!’ PAY not beliéve tt! 
There is some juggléry about the wiatter, My itiother’ 
would never have married such a vilfain!”’ =" 

* Your mother died before you wére three weeKs | 
old,” replied Dayis, quietly, “andl. was a very dif- 
férent mati at that tinte from What T’at at présent. 
Why, bless your dear soul, L was.a niember ofa church 
then, and had a Bible-class iti the Sunday school. ‘To 
look at me now you would hardly belfeve that, wotld 


ou?” 
P “Tf you ate indeed my father may Heaven forgive 
you!” exclaimed Lily, in # tone of agony; “but you 
are fn great error if you imagige for 4 nioment that T 
will sit snpinely down in this dex, and atlow things to 
take Abele course without making an effort to better 
myself. ne 

I will make one strugglé for liberty; thotigh ‘I lose | 
my life in the effort !” ; 

And before Luke Dayis could ‘stop hér- sito had 
dashed with the speed of lightuitiy through the door 
and down the staircase, utteridg.é porting scream at 
évery step she took. 


(To be ¢ontinued), 


LADY CHETWYND'S: SPECTRE, 


—__>—_— 
CHAPTER LITI!I. 

Ma. Bisset on opening Lady Citetwynd's coffin 
had expected to find it empty. “He tiad looked for 
4 triumphant vindication of -his theories, but had ex- 
perienoed only an absolate défeat. He had. arrayed 
himself in a secret conflict with Gilbert Monk, and 
Gilbert Monak ‘had come off’ victor. 

What was now to be done? 

Mr. Bisset was too wéll convinced’ that ho was 
right, too astute, too. shrew4, too skilled in tracking | 
out mysteries, to recede from the opinidu hé had al- 
ready formed. " ' 

He was persuaded tliat tlie bonds he tad ‘seen fi 
the coffin were not the bomes of Young Lady Chet- 
wynd, but that they had been recently. placed’ there 
by Monk, ” 

He, was convinced fhat the silken robe he had 
seen in the coffin was not the robe that had been 
worn by the youthful marchiontss, but one that. 
Menk had caused fo Be made in imitation of ft, 

Bat how to prove this theory? How to unveil the 
truth?” How toentrap to ils own destruction a man 
whose cunning and sense of caution were something 
tharvellous? 

These questions occupied the mind of the detective 
officer throughont the few liours that intervened .be- 
tween the visit fo the Chetwynd parish vault and 
daybreak” 

He was up-at daybreak, and,soon after ,made jhjs 
way ont to the stable yard. F 
"The stablemen were astir, and an air of bustle 

pervaded the place. ra ; 

Bisset ordered his horse, mounted and rode away at 
4 canter npon the road to Nunsgate.. 40 
“Tm only baulked, not defeated,” he’ shpat. 

ing 








grimly. “There would be some credit ‘in defes 
at Monk, I saw the glimmer.of. 8 pigcking amile 
on ‘his lips as we separated this morning, He thin 
he has come out. ahead—bat we're aot throp 
et.” . . 
There was a threatening in‘ tle last words that’ 
showed, that the wind of the detective was thoroughly 
aroused and in his present work. His professional’ 
reputation wae at stake, 
“ There’s mone than ane way through the woods,” 
He said‘to himself. on fox has doubled on. me, 
bak tap kode on his scent ;,I shall haye him py@- 


genluy, 

He was very fhoughtfil during fhe remaifidet of 
-his ride to Nunsgate. Arrived at that station ‘ie 
found an early lounger to take allarys of "his iorse, | 
and sauntered inte the telegraph office, Thé hour 











Was now about seven ; the operator was just entering 





his office with asleepy countenance. Bisset followed 
iti, with hig foppish, swell air. 

““T want to téleprapti to London, Scdteby and 
Newman, Chancery Lane,’’hésaid, langttdly. “All 
ready? Send this message then: ‘ Did you ‘tele- 
graph te Monk-yesterday” That's all) O, add the 
address to which the answer i¢to be‘sent. 
dvess Bissét, Civetivynod Park, Eastbourne; Sussex.’ 
How much?” 

He paid’ for the telegram and-satintered ont again, 
He moutited lie thoroaphbrett and'rode swiftly’ back 
to the park, atriviegfo'tinetd make his toilet for 
breakfast. eine 

After breskfast Miss Monk’ rétired to her boudoir 
and the contemplatiou of a’ parcdl of samples and 
patter:s which had arrived by posts ‘The-gentlemen 
repaired to the library, — ; 

4 Tempest lovked bVer wevlléction of maps and 
charts‘upon the dong library table, but fi'a manner 
that showed bis nithd’ wasnt -npow thei.’ Lord 
Chet yn walke! restlessl ytoand fro. Monk flung 
himself upon a Moorish couch,and said, coolfy, with 
a dash of hidden imsofenes:'* °°" 

“Well, Mr. Bisset, whatcomey next in! your ‘pro- 
jgramme? ‘Weave’ searched’ the louse, have dis- 
turbed the sacred remains of the tead—whrat’ srext ? 
\One would think’ that-aadavity’ votlt no farther go, 
but we are afl past betitg surprised’ now. ‘Shall you 
qttestion theservants?””"° 4 

“Ko; the wer vet at Teast ndne: ot Lov eva 
iwynd’s servants, anyt about the ntyster: 
Viotedl, sit,” said Biseot,‘calinby. a iter 

“ And yet you have not questioned thei? Tsep- 
pose you know it'by iitdition.’ You’ detectives: '#re 
shrewd spies B . yo know, if-F weré'not 
the most frank dnd dpert-Aeartett fellow in the world 
T should be-afruid’ of “you, you Kitow. I should in- 
deed. i ve t * Abus 

There was a vein of prickling sarcxénr in -this*re- 
mark thet might have dtdmy” 
it did‘or not whe-het apparent.’ *, 

“OMY, Bisset; stil Letd Chetwynd, abritptty, “we 
havebeen tpon fie wrowg twck. How cowld you 
for one midnfext’ have doubtet! tte fact of my” wife’s 
death ? -T fear‘you have dealt-with great mysteries 
so much that you Have ed our small’ one. 
But-youf wortts,‘end thit teed “of ‘last night, have 
stung me to 4 greater setise’thattéver of my awful 
desolation. ¥ shufl ‘Texuve England again ds sooh— 
Mt roupesl H it to | 

6 Sto abripfty é Meant to ‘say as soon 
nthe! trae taanell ae Miss-Monk, but he could ‘not 
utter the words. His whole soul revolted’ against 
this fortheoming gee Since the last nigit the 
whole ‘come of his-Tife seemed’ changed. His 
intended marriage seemed to him this morning a 
repulsive mockery: Hw codld' not even mention it 
in words. 


“} donot wish truppear dfscoutteous, Mr. Bisset,” 
continued his lordship, in # tone of apology, speaking 
ki ~wad+ gently, -““L tulfyappreciate-your great 
professional grees and your zeal in attem pting to 
séarch aut Sat F could wish that ‘last 
night's work wérs wadone My poor’ wife is diéad. 
How’ coulit I for one moment’have been tempted’ to 
dovbt the 

Mr. Bisset seowied’ fr tio wise disturbed even at 
Ch ‘et ‘reproaches: He wus content 
with himsétfand content to wait for is vindication. 

“Pardon ite, gap Rote qufetly; “bat you 


mitfs a rexiart tust’ which I cannot quite 
ufiderstand. ‘You'saitt the pattern of tire lace 
on the robe we fottd'in the coffin differed from the 


one on the dress. yoa ‘Nave upstairs as indeed ft does 
diffar. | Now whith ‘was Tndiy Ghetwyrid's ‘burial 
robe?’ 

“Ths one ‘id thé coffitr, of'cotirse, Mr. Bisset." 

“But your. tray hes said that ‘your Yaity had 
bat éne white fk “rhatleaftet thet pattern,” 
persisted the detective. ‘ You completely identified 
the dress ; yg ah <= ‘coffin a a 
bupérnumeraty garmettt, “Mow happens that 

ET aunt ow. Miss Mok’ might explafii'’ the 
inystery, or Fifine, Lady Chetwytit’s French 1aid, 
could exptnitr it” 

“T have spoken to Sylvis atteatty on the snbject,” 
said Monk, promptly, speakiug’ trath. “The same 

uestion had accétretl to-me as to Mr. Bissed.' Bat 

Yivia knew toy about it, She only knows that 
Fifttie brought the ress from ‘her ladyship’s ward- 
robé, atid no Ohe kubwWe'mors than this.” » 

“Fifine miky be able. to throw some light’ on tho 
matter,” declared the detective, “It might bo well 
for-meto 66 Ret? Til thittkit‘over, I ebxsitier, 
however, the, resemblance between the two robes ® 
fact of the highest importance” it ‘this investigatitn. 
What eles‘ thiwk “I urty trot meriticn &t present. But 
I will cleat tip the whole mystery, my lord, to your 
oeantere uires élstring up is th sey di 

Al t elsxring ‘the 
this une at Whio! so slay Teseitiblies my lost 


6 officer. Whether - 
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wife,” skid Ohetwynd, “I waut to know who she 
is, why she haunts me, why, she dresses, herself in a 
robe like: my wife’s burial robe; why she hasspent 
weeks under my roof; in. short, I want to know all 
about her.” 

“ And you shall knew; my lord,” said Bisset, con- 
fidently. “Only trust me a little longer, But I 
fancy that the mysterious woman will not return at 
present, and it is not necessary that I should wait Lere 
until she appears. I shall go up to London to-day, 
and L beg you to télegraph me when ehe next 
shows herself,. In the meantime we must wait 
patiently.” , i 

Monk looked furtively. at the officer,; who caught 
the glance and inwardly smiled. 

Lord Chetwynd did not eppose his resolution, and 
the subject was dropped, it having become exquisitely 
painful to both Ohetwynd aud Tempest. 

Monk went up to his sistéer’s room, 

As soon as he had disappeared Mr, Bisset re- 
marked : : j 

& My lord, I have: discovered more tham you think, 
and I have good grounds for suspicions whith I ex- 
pect soon to verify. But I desire:that even Mr. 
Monk should. be:made to think that I have ‘retired 
from the investigation. I beg you to be patient still, 
I hope in good time to turn your. mourning: into 
FY ” 


Oy. 
With this communicition he retivedfrom the library 
and strolled about the grounds. . 

After an hour on the terrace he returned to the 
house by the garden: entrance, and went to his 
room. 

He did not ‘emerge again wnobil luncheon time, and 
then he went down to the breakfastrooni as quit 
and self-possessed as any guest of the house. One 
would not dream -how hard he wasat work at the 
great problem absorbing all his faculties, 6 

At luncheon he was rather silené : Me, ‘Tempest 
exerted bimself, however, tq:keep thé ball of conver- 
sation rolling, and Chetwynd, in his habitualicourtesy, 
sot abide himself aidukis own griefg to entertain his 

wests; i 
. Luacheon wae nearly over when, ason the previous 
day, the butler entered with an envelope ona salver. 
Upon this’ oc¢asion he passed Monk. by, and ap- 
proached: the detective, ee 

“ A telegram ‘for Mr. Bisset;” oxplataed the: portly: 
functionary. “ The messenger. is waiting.” 

Bisset took the missive, tore it open, and read its 
contents. They wereas wet 

“ Did not send telegram to Mosk yesterday, nor at 
any other time. Scorssy & Newitan/’ 

Biseet smiled tranquilly as he ¢rwmpled the papér 
in his hand end-said : 

“No answer, Here’s a crown for the messenger, 
and something'te pay for baiting his horse and him- 
self at tho Chetivynd inn.” ‘ 

He dropped a half-sovereign on a sal¥vér, and the | 
butler withdrew. The ineidenit struck Monk as a 
travesti¢ upon the similar intident-of the previous 
day. '' Therefore he said, half-sneeringly; repeating, 
as well as he remembered it, the question which 
Bisset had put to him : 

“ Good news, Mr. Bieset ?” 

“Yes, sir, particularly good,” said My, Bisset; 
pleasantly. “And yet my telegram de of no. cohve- 
quence—merely a business communication frdtit 
Sovtsby and Newman.” ' 

— changed colour and glanted ‘around bin 
timidly. 

Lord Chetwynd ‘and Mr. Tempest were engaged in 
conversation. 

Only Miss Monk heard Bisset’s reply and compres 
hended its purport. dv: 

“Would you like'to see my telegrat, Mt, Monk?” 
sald Bisset, in his’ good-htmioured way. “You are 
welcome to’do'so:” ’ . 

He smoothed out the crumpled sheet ‘of pepet and 
passed it'to Monk. "I'ie’ latter took Be ft, and 
passed it back witty shaking “hands ‘without: « 
word. - Bisset'crashed the-telograth into prt 
and ovolly sipped his wine, watching the face of Monk 
with @ coldly curious gaze, As 

Monk ed at Lim a look of defixtce antt hatred, 
and Bisset onily‘sntited exasperatingty. : 

After luncheon’ Bisset ine fritention of 
proceeding to Eastbonrtie Odigtety of his return ‘to 
London, He cota not be’perduaded’ th remain to 
dinner ; and he begged the marquis tb ‘tél h him 
if the spectre Were azain seen: He obtatived Fititie’s 
address aid stowed ‘it carefalty in his‘ pockét-book, 
and soon after departed in good.spirits on bis return 


to'town. mcbacties 
CHAPTER LV. 

Mr. Tempest remained at the Park some two‘ 
thrée days, and then wet batk-to Lotion with: the 
Secret of his relationship #0 Bernice dtitotd.” 

Lord Chetwynd strove to interest himself apata‘tn 
his terhorial evhidol, ‘but was restléss, anxfous and 


By day and by night Bisset’s words haunted him. 
He tried to imagine how it would seem to find Ber- 
nice living, to have the light restored to his life, 
warmth to his soul, sunshine to his desolated home, 
but his stern reason would not allow him to indulge 
in what he deemed such vain dreams. 

But his life was sadder than it had been, more 
drear and cheerless. 

Some six days after Bisset’s departure from Sus- 
sex Monk received aw letter from Flack, informing 
him that ‘Miss Gwyn’ was a close prisoner in Lisie 
Street, that she demanded her freedom, and she had 
become alarmed and distrustful of her jailers, and 
that she begged to see’ Mfr. Mouk immediately. 

The time had come: Monk must go to her, 
He knew that Bisset ied withdrawn himself from the 
— only to watch him. He was well assured that 

isset, in clever disguise, Was watching the arrival 
of every train at Londow Bridge. Clearly his point 
then was nof to go to London Bridge. 

Convinced that his theory was right, he proceeded 
to act upon it. He left Bastbourne that evening for 
London, but alighted #¢ Oroydon, hired a private 
carriage and continued bis journey ia it. 

He arrived in Londoa at a late and dismiss- 


known, 

He registered himeelf under @m assamed 
and before he slept had shaved Lis fate cleanof beard, 
leaving only a heavy moustache 
' The result of this last procedure was to Sec ties 
himself most effectually, The heavy beard that liad 
covered tlie lower half of his face had conéédled 
mouth and chin and the contour of hig face, a well 
as its expression, He wearcely knew himself when 
he had finished and contemplated his reflecfion in 
the mirror. ? 

He was not neatly so well-loditing as before, 

The heavy had hidden @ villanous méuth® 
pair of massive and a long fetreating olith. ' 

His boyish aspeet had vies: Bs He looked ten 
years older than before, and Sis @ool, qe 
nature, his low cutining, hiw igwobile’ soul, decla 
themselves in every line of kis wow! uncovered 
visage. : 

He sighed, reslizing that he had ruthlessly parted 
with his greatest t Mone that had masked 
all his facial defects. AN 

“I'll get a falae beard é4norrow to wear until 
mine shall be grown,” Be thought, discontentedly. 
“ By Jove, if it hadnt Beam absolutely necessary I 
could not haveparted with that beard. isset would 
never know me now, if we were to meet face to face. 
That thought is enough to console mé for my tem- 
porary loss.” ; 

He went to bed end to in the morning he 
took his breakfast in his room, and about nine 
—— he took a Hansom cab and proceeded to Lisle 

treet. 

He was admitted by a slovenly housetiiaid and di- 
rected to Mts, Crowl's rooms, us 

He went upstairs and knocked at Mrs. Crow's sit- 
ting-room door. 

“ack gave him ailinittance, 
Neither Flack nor Mrs. Orowl knew Him, He came 
int Janntity, closing the doer behind him, 
Bernice was not in’ thé room, ashe daw atthe first 
glatice. 

His face, grown #6 ‘suddenly old, and displaying 
the hitherto hidden indices of his true character,pre- 
served littleof his ancient semblance; and Mrs. Crow! 
and Flack continued to regard him without recogni« 
tion. 

Monk suffleti, and his wide mouth looked strangely 
distorted. 

“So you don’t know mé?” he extlaimed. 

They knew his voice, and stared’st him stepidty. 

Fiatk’s astonishment’ was sacceeded by ‘#larm. 

“What's up, govertror?” he ejaculated: “Any~4 
thing wrong ?” : 

“ No,” replied Monk ; “I havechosen to sh#ve'tiry 
beard, that's all. How's Miss Gwyn?” 

“Sheis vety indignant at being kept a eenes, 
sir,” said Mrs. Crowl. “She has valled for help, but 
ho ons heard her. ‘There’s no lodgers in ttre ‘hotise 
inthe day-time, and nights I give her # sleéping pox 
tion in lier tea, and she’s tone-the wiser for'it, ‘The 
landlady here is my friend, aid-‘my own cousin too, 
sir, and I’ve promised her &’ fivée-pound ‘note wher 
my employer=that’s you, ‘sircomes forhis refrac~ 
tory sister, _My cousin thitks, sir; that’ Miss Qwyt 
is miad to tun eway from a good home and be -an ac 
tress, and my cousin thinks you quite-tiglrt ‘to pee | 


the young lady shut up ‘until you ‘take ‘her 
ome.” 

“How did you find Miss Gwyn, Flack?” inquired 

(Monk, turning to his sinister-browed ally. 


Flack replied by narrating the circumstances at- 
tending his recogifition and recovery of Lady Chet- 





Senne att he EE Rat ee eS 


wynd, 


ing the vehicie, —— on foot t6 # small family 
hotel of which he knew, and at Which he was not | 





“Very well,” said Monk, waen his subordinate had 
concluded. ‘Mrs. Urowi, you and Flack, with the 
oung lady, must set out for Mawr Castle this even- 
g- Ieannot go with you, nor follow you at pre- 
sent.. And during your stay there Miss Gwyn must 
be guarded as carefully as if she were the Man with 
the Iron’ Mask. You'd better give her a sleeping po- 
tion before you leave this house, and let her pass on 
‘the journey ag aninvalid. Keep her closely geiled. 
It would be well to keep her under the influence of 
sleeping powders until you get back to the castle, and 
then you can lock her up. Here is money for the 
landlady, and money for travelling expenses.” 

He counted out a sum of money as he spoke, and 
ave it into the hands of Mrs. Crowl. 

He sat down and discussed the situation of af- 
fairs with his allies for an hour or more, and then 
went away, promising to come to Mawr Castle as 
soon &s he could—in the course of a few weeks— 
and having made arrangements to be kept informed 
of Bernice’s state of mind and health. 

About five o’clock Mrs. Crowi brought @ supper to 
her prisoner, with a hot cup of tea, which was care- 
fully dragged with a sleeping powder. 

The woman went out, leaving Bernice alone. 

Bernice ate her supper, but avoided the tea, 

She had drunk tea every night for the week of her 
captivity, and had slept stupidly after it. She was 
shrewd enough to put facts together in the relations 
of cause and effect, and on this night she poured the 
tea upon her carpet behind the chest of drawers, con- 
vinced that the beverage was drugged. 

Then, having finished her supper, she lay on the 


hig | bed and closed her eyes, 


A few minutes later Mrs. Crowl entered. 

She glanced at the recumbent figure on the bed 
and looked in the empty cup. 

Then ste opened the door leading from the bed- 
room? into the passage without, and the landlady, 
who was standing outside, came in. 

" tnay as Well take the tray ont at this door,” 
said Mrs. Orowl. “The gisl’s asleep, and will not 
waken till morning. I gave her heavy dose, on ac- 
count of the long journey that’s before us. This 
door nesd.not be locked again. Plack has gone for 
@ cab and syill be here directly, and will carry the 
girt down mone this door, % being the shortest 
way Hove's your money, Naacy, and five pounds 


“Tl take it to the light and count it,” said the 
pen olga Soe e » “See here,” 
shea @ monient later. “ pay‘is ten shil- 
linge short. Meals for Miss Gwyn wore extra, you 
know. 


Ms. Crow! chme and bent over the bed. 
Assared that Beruice slept, she went into the sit- 
ting-roém to aasist the landlady fff recounting the 


As quick asa flash Bernice leaped from the bed, 
caught up her effects, which wéré on a chair by the 
door, and fled out into the passage and down the 
stairs, putting on her kat as she ran. 

The women heard her flight, and fleW after her 

Too late! 

The house door was ajar, as Flack had left it on 
going out to signal a cab. 

Bernice sped down the steps into the street. She 
was scarcely upon the pavement when a cab rolled 
up and Flack leaped ont directly in her path ! 


(Te be coniiaued.) 








Vervicr or “ Nor .Proven."Mueh misconcep- 
tion seems to prevail in the southern division of thie 
kingdom in regard ‘to this verdict, whichis peculiar 
to the criminal law of Scotland... In.arecent number 
of Notes and Queries. the editor’ of that journal, in 
answer to @ correspondent, states in substance that 
an alleged criminal in whose casé a verdict of “ mot 
proven” has been returned, may again be sent to 
trial on the production of new evidenee of guilt, than 
which nothing could possibly be more absurd. No 
individual charged with the commission: of crime 
canbe tried a-second tims for the same offenee on 
amy pretence whatever, notif afterwards could be ad- 
dueed the most unequivocal proofsof guilt, In crimi~ 
nal causes the verdict of a jury isin every imstance 
final as regards ths spetifie charge.. The difference 
between “ not proven” and “ not guilty” is simply 
moral in its character, end the verdict is returnedionly 
in each cases whore there isinsufficient-evidence to 
convict the alleged eriminal, while there yet remain 
such shades of suspicion as do not warrant his dis- 
missal without some formal statement. Practically 
‘not ptoven” aincuats to a verdict, of acquittal ; 
mhorallytit does not. ‘The verdictof “not guilty,” ae 
prohounded bya Scoteh jary, denotes the jary'scon- 
viotion of the.alleged criminal’s absolute innocence ; 
“not proven,” onthe other hand, suspicions of guilt, 
only short of positive proof. The individual in re- 
spect of whom the Jatter deliverance is given goew 





without the penalty of the law, and thatis alk, 
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[aN ATTEMPTED ABDUCTION.] 


ALICE ARMADON. 


“Come, get up out of that, stop your whining and 
go to work, D’ye think because the old ’oman’s 
dead you're going to be always snivelling? Get up, 
T tell you.” 

The coarse, harsh voice seemed to echo from every 
crack and crevice in the miserable room, and its 
owner, grasping a slender girl by the arm, pulled her 
cudely from the cot to the floor. 

Overcome with grief and fear she sank sobbing at 
his feet. 

“Now I’ve one thing to tell you,” he growled, 
drawing down bis shaggy brows. “If you don’t get 
up and tend to your bizness I'll give youa trouncing, 
you lazy jade.” 

“Only a minute, I willin a minute,” she said, in 
@ broken voice, raising her tear-stained face plead- 
ingly. “I ain’t strong now, and I can’t help thinking 
of poor Betty, ’cause she’s dead now, and I miss her 
e0—oh, dear |” 

The words ended in a low, plaintive wail, but 
touched not the callous heart of old Bunker; his 
rough, brutish face grew blacker, and his dull, bleared 
eyes gleamed savagely. 

“T'll Betty you, you idle whelp!” 

And catching her by her left wrist he dragged her 
over the uneven floor, unheeding her cries of pain 
and sobs of anguish, dead to every human instinct. 
Reaching the kitchen, he cast her from him, and 
then, folding his brawny arms, gazed upon her with 
@ malignant leer. 

Aching in every joint, the poor child lay still fora 
moment, her face buried in her hands, At intervals 
her form shook, and hard, dry sobs broke from her 
tips while agony mental and physical convulsed her 

orm. 

Fearing more abuse, she struggled to her feet, 
and, grasping a chair for support, turned her black 
yees upon her tormentor with reproach and loathing. 

“I'd rather die than live in this way.” she mused, 





pushing her long hair over her shoulders and almost 
ep again as she saw the bruises on her arms. 

“ Light the fire, gal. I don’t want no words. I’ve 
took care of you too many years to stand any of your 
impudence. Old Bet’s gone, and you've got to take 
her place. Mind you keep a-goin’ lively. I'll have 
order in my house, I swear I will,” 

The child went about her work with a humility 
touching in the extreme and wonderful in one of her 
years. But deepin her heart a resolve for liberty 
was forming, and occasionally it flashed in her eyes 
as she reflected upon her wrongs and her low sur- 
roundings. 

In a short time dinner was ready—that is the po- 
tatoes were placed upon the table in a cracked dish, 
and the codfish in a tin plate. 

When he had eaten every particle of fish and po- 
tato the man arose, stuck his soiled hat on his head, 
and, with a command to his slave to have supper 
ready at six, left the house, 

Supper! 

A scornful smile flitted across the girl’s face as 
she removed the dishes from the table and thought 
of what would compose the next meal. 

She pressed her hands to her brow, and exclaimed, 
as if just awaking from a dream: 

“ How have I lived here in all this dirt, with this 
old wicked man? It never seemed so awful lonesome 
as it does now, ’cause old Betty’s dead, I suppose. He 
didn’t beat me when she was alive, but he used to 
beat her, and that was just as bad, only it didn’t 
hurt my flesh so much. I wonder why I ever was 
here at all? He ain’t my father, no, no, I’m sure of 
that! Oh, dear, I wonder if I ever had any father, 
any mother, anybody that loved me.” 

Tears broke from her eyes, her slight form shook 
with grief, 

“TI never had,” she went on, catching her breath, 
“ for if I had they’d never let me stay here. I wish 
I knew more, then I could feel better. I ain’t going 
to stay here a minute longer—I won't.” ‘ 





She started forward, her face bright with the 
thoughts that followed close upon her resolution, 
Beyond was the world, the great, active world, throb- 
bing with life, glowing with beauty, the fairy-land of 
her ambition, 

Surely there was room for her there, ignorant girl 
though she was, 

But she woald not always be ignorant, no, not 
when she could earn money and buy bovks, Her 
heart was pulsating now with the inspiration of fond 
hope, her mind revelling in the fancies it created. 

ut a knock at the door brought her. back to her 
dismal surroundings. 

She sighed as the vision faded away, and an- 
swered the summons. 

A boy with a fair, intelligent face and large blue 
eyes stood on the threshold. His clothes were fine, 
and a watch-chain depended from his little vest. 

The girl looked at him in mingled wonder and ad- 
mirations, 

What could he want here? 

“ You’ve made a mistake, hain’t you?” sho said, 
confusedly, for somehow those blue eyes seemed 
looking right into her heart, 

“No, I think not,” he answered, smiling. ‘* You’re 
the little girl who walked behind the hearse this 
morning, ain’t you?” 

“ Yes,” she said, choking down a sob. 

“ Well, father and I saw you,” continued the boy, 
dropping his gaze and twirling his cuff button. 
“And we saw the man that walked with you too, 
and we thought you ought to have a new pair of shoes 
and a new hat, so father sent you some money.” 

He looked up now and held the money towards her. 

She bent forward in amazement, her great, black 
eyes dilated, her breath coming thick and fast. 

“For—for me? Are you sure? I don’t know 
what to make of it,” she stammered. “ It’s—it’s ten 
go on A 

e an upon tremulonsly. 

“ Yes,” he nodded, ~ 

“And you nor your father don’t know me, and 
only thought I was poor maybe. I thank—thauk 

ou, and I—I hope you'll know somewhen how glad 
am, ’cause I can’t tell you now.” 

Then the tears burst forth, and she wept for joy, 
the first time in her life, The seeds of gratitude 
were planted in her breast, they would expand 
and blossom some time. 

The boy gazed upon her sympathetically, but 
thought it strange that she should cry. He never 
cried when his father gave him money, 

Presently she said: 

“I want you to tell me something. Isit wicked 
for anybody to run away when anybody is swore at 
and beaten ?” 

The youth reflected, his finger upon his lip. 

“Tf anybody don’t run into a worse place—no,” he 
said, at length. 

“There sin’t any worse pees than this,” she 
thought, and then said: “I wish you'd tell me 
pen your name is, I never see anybody like you be 

ore. 

“My !name is Lucien Ranney, I live in London. 
I’m here on a visit. My grandmother lives in High 
Street, What’s your name?” 

Her eyes drooped, a painful flush swept over her 


face. 

“Me? Ihaven’tany. I’m nobody. Betty used 
to call me Jin, but Mr. Bunker never calls me any- 
thing. I don’t care though.” 

She didn’t want to cry again before her visitor, 
so she flung her head on one side and tried to look 
careless. 

He could not but notice her beautiful hair, as it 
swept over her shoulders in wild profusion, and he 
thought it very sad that she had nota name. But he 
had stayed too long already, and so with a smiling 
adieu he left her. 

She watched him as he walked over the road, 
watched him with strange wistfulness until he dis- 
appeared from view, and then re-entering the shanty 
drew a long, long breath. 

“T wonder if I’m awake,” she mused, gazing at 
her suddenly acquired wealth. ‘I see it, and of course 
Iam, I—I can ride on the railroad, now, and, ob, 
won't I leave this place behind me! But if he should 
come, if he’d see this he’d steal it, and—I must hurry. 
I’m afraid he'll come before I can get away, and I 
should die if he did.” ; 

She glanced around apprehensively, and then run- 
ning into the front room caught her hat and shawl 
from the bed, 

The next moment she came out of the house, her 
pee white with excitement, her eyes rolling rest- 
lessly. 

But an instant she hesitated, and then, pulling her 
shawl around her, walked rapidly away. 

Reaching the street corner, she broke into @ rub 
On, on, as if chased by wolves, the child sped until 
she reached High Street, when, panting for breath, 
she caught at a tree to support herself, 
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Bunker would not be in that vicinity, and so she 
could rest a few moments and recover from her ex- 

austion. 

. But toher perturbed mind the minutes seemed 
very long. 

She started on again, catching her breath at in- 
tervals, 

Now she was within a few rods of the station, and 
she could hear an engine blowing off steam. 

It was music to her, the sweetest music she had 
ever heard, and she redoubled her exertions to reach 
the station before the train should atart, 

She cared not whither it went, as long as it carried 
ber away from the scene of her misery. 

“* How do you get into the carriages—what do you 
do, mister ?”” r 

She was standing now in the station beside 
a portly gentleman, and looking wistfully into his 
face. 

He glanced at her scanty raiment, at her pale, care- 
worn features, and then replied, slowly: 

“ Bay your ticket, child, and walk in as you seo 
others do. But where do you want to go?” 

‘* Somewhere where there's factories, please, sir,” 
she answered, timidly. 

“Bat there are workshops here, little girl; you 
needn’t seek work elsewhere,” i go 

“T—I can’t stay here. I—I don’t. want to,” she 
replied, timorously ; “ Please do tell me some other 
place. Nobody cares for mehere. Qh, sir, don’t look 
cross at me, I can’t help it.” 

“ Macclesfield is a good place,” said the old gen- 
tleman, contemplatively. 

He had caught # glimpse of the money in her 
hand and was half tempted to arrest her on sus- 
picion, but his more charitable feelings prevailed, 
and he wisely concluded to mind.his own business. 

“ Macclesfield,” repeated the child, and, forgetting 
to thank her informant, she ran to the box and 
reaching up her money asked for a ticket. The 
clerk eyed her mistrustfully, but remembering that 
he was not hired to do detective service he gave her 
the ticket and the change. 

With an exultant smile upon her features, and 
the magical piece of pasteboard that was to open 
the door of the great world to her clutched tightly 
in her hand, she entered a carriage and took a seat. 
Ob, if the train would but start, then she should 
feel perfectly free. And when at length it moved 
slowly out of the station the child clapped her 
hands softly and looked out of the window, as if 
expecting to see the face of nature change because 
of her joy. Alone, ignorant, friendless, she sought 
the glittering world, the deceitful world, in search 
of pence. and plenty. . é 


Messrs. Darrimer were seated at ease in their 
office conversing. The younger man was restless 
and excited; the subject under consideration an- 
noyed and fretted him, but his father did not notice 


it. 

“She’s a beautiful girl—bright, quick, intelligent, 
and what’s more she’s a lady,” continued the old 
gentleman, meditatively. ‘No mansion in the land 
is too goes for her, her very motions are aristocratic. 
I wonder how in the world she came to work for 
her living.” 

“J don’t know, and I’ll be hanged if I care!” 
sjaculated young Darrimer, biting vengefully at the 
end of a cigar. 

“ Hey-day! What’s the matter with you, my son ?” 
queried the old gentleman, looking up over his 
spectacles, 

“ Matter, father? Confound it, how provoking you 
are,” exclaimed Francis, kicking a chair half way 
across the office. “But I’ll tell you, and then if you 
don’t get mad you have lost your spirit, that’s all. 
I've not been blind to Alice Howland’s beauties— 
who has? Every girlin the mill is envious, every 
man wild over her. Well, lasked herto bemy wife, 
offered her the finest home in the town, and—what do 
you think ?” 

“ She accepted, of course.” 

“No, she refused me point blank.” 

_ “She dared not do this after your condescen- 
sion?” 

“Dared, yes, and with scorn in her eyes and on 
her lips,” replied the young man, smiting his fists to- 
gether. “I asked her why, and with a smile that 
would have become a duchess she answered : ‘ Be- 
cause I don’t choose to accept your kind offer, Mr. 
Darrimer.’ And she dependent upon our looms for 
her living!” 

The old man grew very pale, his lips twitched 
ervelessly, but he said nothing. Turning around, 
he struck a bell, and in answer thereto the manager 
made his appearance. . 

” Send Alice Howland to me,” said the mill-owner, 
in a voice tremulous with passion. 

th & few moments Alice walked in with modest 
diguity, aud bowing asked what was reauired of her. 





The old man looked at her sweet, white face, her 
lustrous dark eyes, and her glossy black hair disposed 
pe _— about her finely shaped head, aud remarked, 
abruptly: 

“We shall need your services no longer, Miss 
Howland.” : 

“ May I ask why?” she said, concealing the sur- 
prise and pain she felt, 

‘* Because we don’t choose to accept them, that is 
all, Miss Howland,” he sneered, 

She turned, and for an instant her eyes rested upon 
young Darrimer with pitiful contempt, then, taking 
the money that the senior partner pushed towards 
her, she left the office. 

Returning to the second floor, she put on her bon- 
net and shawl, and, bidding her nearest neighbours 
good-bye, once more passed downstairs and for the 
last time. 

Well enough she knew why she had been dis- 
charged, but she would starve ere she would marry 
one she did not love, least of all such a dissipated fel- 
low as everybody knew Francis Darrimer to be. 

There were other mills to work in, she would not 
be discouraged ; she had seen darker days than these 
—days when it seemed that life would depart for want 
of food, so she could afford to be cheerful now and 
think of the little money she had in the bank. 

The next morning she visited other mills, but the 
gg looked askance at her and shook their 

eads. 

This cut deep into her pure, sensitive nature. 

Was it not enough for the Darrimers to drive her 
away from their mill without seeking to injure her 
character, her dearest possession? Truly they 
were noble men to make war upon an innocent, de- 
fenceless girl. ’ 

It was evident that she must leave Macclesfield, 
and the thought pained her, for she had come to re- 
gard the place as home, 

Siz years’ residence there ought to give the peo- 
ple confidence ir her ; but, alas! when one foul breath 
assails a woman’s name it is irrevocably gone. 

Drawing her veil down over her face to conceal 
her tears, she hurried on to her lodgings. 

As she entered she heard her name pronounced, 
and looking around she saw a stranger standing by 
the parlour door. He requested her presence, and 
she granted it; he then showed her several articles of 
baby apparel, remarking in answer to her look of as- 
tonishment that he had bought them of Mr. Bunker 
only a week before. 

“ Then he is alive yet,” she said, meditatively. 

“You know him, you ran away from him, did you 
not?” said the stranger, interestedly. 

= looked at the man searchingly, but made no 

reply. ‘ 
** Do not be afraid of me. I have it in my power to 
serve you. Ihave been on the watch for you more 
than a year. Iassure you I am your friend. Will 
you auswer me now?” 

“Yes. I lived with Mr. Bunker until I was twelve 
years old, I think; then I ran away. I could not 
endure his abuse. There, I have told you the truth, 
and if you wish to use it against me the remorse will 
be yours, not mine.” 

“Don’t judge me so harshly. I ama rough man, 
I know, but my business makes me so. Iam a de- 
tective. I want you to get ready to take the sijx- 
o'clock train for London.” . 

She glanced at him onceas if she would read his 
inmost thoughts, and, apparently satisfied that he was 
honest, she went to her room to prepare for her 
journey. 

3.8% x 7 * 7 

Standing in a bay window that overlooked a beau- 
tiful gardea were two persons, brother and sister, 
the latter yet in the early stage of mature beauty ; 
but the former, prematurely old,.with gray hair and 
wrinkled face, seemed but the shadow of a man. 

Hatred of life, humiliation, both inspired by grief, 
were in his eyes, and scorn curled his lip. 

‘See there, brother, are they not lovely ?” said the 
sister, pointing to two forms that moved among the 
flowers, ‘See his golden hair and her dark tresses 
side by side. Coulda more splendid contrast be made? 
Now hear her laugh; what music! Surely that 
must touch your heart.” 

“ Ay, it does; it cuts, tears, lacerates it!’’ he cried, 
clenching his fist, and hastily pacing the room, “It 
brings back the time when her mother,’ beautiful as 
she, won my heart, my hope, ay, my soul, only to 
mock and laugh at me—to desert me—to break her 
heaven-registered oath! Oh, Heaven! Annie, why 
will you arouse these memories that drive me mad 
—that make my misery doubly miserable? Have 
you no pity for me and my blackened life—blackened 
by. her treachery ?” 

He covered his face with his hands and groaned 
aoad, 

“My dear brother, my own Horace, who loves you 
mote than I?” she said, with tender sympathy. “1 


know your great sorrow. I know how it has eaten 
into your life, and I know, too, that you have for- 
given her who was the author of it. Your noble na- 
ture, though writhing under a blow, eannot bear 
malice, And the child, the little darling, that alone 
was left to bear your name, cannot but inspire you 
with love. She is not to blame; she has done you 
no wrong; she has suffered as well as you; I could 
relate to you trials of hers that would melt you to 
tears. . Brother, put away this phantom, take what 
happiness you may, and elasp your child to your 
heart.” 

“No more, Annie, no more—you will unman me. 
I will consider this in solitude, aud try to forget the 
horror that lays heavy on my soul.” 

He walked unsteadily from the room, and his 
sister, sinking into a chair, prayed that peace might 
eome to his heart. 

Meantime the young people in the garden were 
conversing. 

“ Alice,” said the young man, fixing his blue eyes 
upon her face, “do you know it seems to me, some- 
times, that I have seen you before this—that we met 
years ago? I can’t get it out of my mind, and yet it 
is absurd.” 

“Quite so, Lucien,” she answered, laughing. 

She dared not acknowledge the truth, lest his 
tender admiration should change to scorn, and it 
seemed that she could not bear that and live. 

“But I saw somebody that had hair the colour of 
yours, but it was longer, and so beautiful. I shall 
never forget it,”” he continued, meditatively. “I was 
only a child, ’tis true, and yet, foolish as it may seem, 
I loved her or her hair.” He laughed somewhat con- 
fusedly. “At all events, the picture is fresh in my 
mind to-day; the beauties of our own and foreign 
capitals have not served to efface it. Shall I tell you 
how this heroine of mine looked ?” 

“Tf it will please you, certainly,” she rejoined, with 
cold indifference. 

+ Well, let us go into the park, and stroll by the 
river. We shall have a beautiful view then; it is my 
favourite resort when I am here,” 

She inclined her head in assent, and, leaving the 
garden, they walked through the park. At their 
right lay the river, shimmering in the sunlight like a 
polished mirror. ; 

Presently he said, reflectively : 

“ Well, Alice, you shall hear of my heroine. She 
lived far away from here. Her home was barren, 
cheerless, devoid of the simplest comforts, But she, 
gentle, reverent, self-sacrificing, bore even abuse and 
maltreatment in silence and resignation.” 

He paused and gazed upon her intently for an in- 
stant. 

She sighed, as if the narrative was very stupid, 
and, arching her eyebrows, said: 

* Well, Lucien, what next?” 

“The next is this: I am going to search for her. 
I love her, and I shall never be happy until she is 
my wife.” 

The girl’s heart seemed to tremble within her. 

Was heinearnest? Yes, his expression corro- 
borated his statements. 

What should she do? Her new pride counselled 
silence; her love urged her to confess, and yet it 
seemed unmaidenly. 

“I'm going into the house for her picture. I 
painted it from memory,” he said. “I'll be gone but 
a minute or two.” 

Meditating what she could do to retain his pre- 
sence, which, like the bright sun, seemed necessary 
to her existence, she watched him until he disap- 
peared from view. 

At that instant she heard footsteps behind her, 
and, looking round in alarm, she beheld the evil face 
of Bunker glaring upon her. 

The old horror seized upon her, and she strovo 
to escape. 

“So, gal, you're alive and decked ont with fine 
feathers! Ain’t you ‘shamed to desert your old 
father in that way? You never had any feelings ! 
Come, you belong tome. I want you.” | 

“ Oh, no, nd, lam not yours! I’lidie before I'll 

0!” 

He had overtaken her, and was about seizing her 
by the shoulder, when at that moment Lucien camo 
flying toward them. 

One blow from his fist sent the villain backward 
to the ground, but he had hardly withdrawn his arm 
ere he was seized from behind and firmly held. 

“You have got yourself into trouble, my young 
sir. This girl’s father comes for her, and you as- 

sault him; it may be that you have murdered him. 
He lies there writhing in agony; you are our pri- 
soner. This girlgoes with us too.” 

“ Not till I’m dead!” 

In a weird, hollow voice these words echoed over 
river and tree, and a pale, emaciated man came forth 
like a shadow. 





Raising his gtick, he struck to the earth the scoum- 
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an Ladies, {a aU WSTSN, ad dress thetr wounds with ber 
i then, glaring at thethird ing in St. Paul's for fhe recovery of His Royal | the 

dels who held Lucien, and then, glaring at thethird | Five ie ts Brice of Walke ims beet: prepared, | oft imnds, ub sheet lpiug-the emiyeons to per. 
“You, you! J’ve seet those aechrseil features-be- | which Hor Majesty thre Queen anf the Fittoe “ot form cult the princess deservedly 
fore! They were the cause of my nitsery—they were] Wales tinve been gravtoudly toapprdve, “The | obtained great for her skill and nerve. Being 
sutkes tn my path, and 1 coulti not‘kfll them ‘because Deneelt are Ry gparenplestion on the subject With ae tomes aaming 
*twoutd have been tnurter! Who are-you ?” tire Dean et apter’ t. Pat's, sessing , made 
4 Prancis Darrinter!” interposed Alice, excitedly, frequent requisitions Atinds sf conforte- for tho 


“Ay, hd wears his father’s craft on ‘his “brow 


weats it a8 Cain wore Itis musk? ‘Oh, that entth 


would swallow you up, you ‘atid wil yourtace? You 
thituk’to steal my child, thine—all I-have left! :No, 
no! she will softenamy puth to the grave, Bho will, 
my child, my beautiful one!” 

Durrither atid his confederates, thus defextet, nade 


haste frem the place, ant picking up Buriker put Tin | 


into the boat, 

His excitement havitig passe, Hoface Afitadon 
soothed his child with tender words. 

Lucien stood by his side, gazing devotedly fiito 
Afice’s face, and, ds he saw tears of-joy well lato her 
eyes, he said: 

* Dear Alice, need Lséarch for my‘lové ?” 

“My heart triumphs. I ‘have always 166d you, 


Lucien. I am yours, if papa, déat papa, ts will- 
ing.” 
‘He is, Once more Horace Armadon is hippy.” 


“Thank Heaven!” Breathed the sweet Voice of his 
sister as she drew near, W. G. 





LUCKY NUMBERS. 

Currous theories and superstitions: prevail among 
devotees of the lottery and the gaming-table regard- 
ing “lucky numbers.” There are traditionally for- 
tunate and unfortunate’ combinations, ‘and ‘there are 
also newer favourites, based very often’on figures 
connected with the chronology of' famous men. 

The careér of Napoleon ILI. would seem to'be eon- 
sidered by gamblers’ specially successful one, for 
since his death they have been betting furiously ch 
all numbers supposed to bear a relation ‘to sundry 

ivotal events of his life. In Vienna,‘in Milan, in 
bonal the newspapers notice this universal rage 
among regular patrons of the lottery for staking 
their fortunes on Napoleonic numbers; and, what 
is.also curious, these numbers have in several in- 
stances turned out lucky. Thus in alate Vienna 
paper we read that “the death of the man of 
Sedan has brought good luck to the old women of 
this city, who give themselves up with unquench- 
able passion to the lottery.” At the last Ym 
as the paper goes on to say, the numbers most 
eagerly seized — were 8, for Napoleon III.; 65, 
for his age; 20, for his birthday, it falling on the 
twentieth of the mozth ; 90, as the highest. number 
in the lottery, hence interpreted to signify “ empe- 
ror; ”’ and finally 52, the year of his accession to the 
throne. To the joy of all the old lottery gossips, 
the luck fell on these numbers, 3, 20, ana 90, At 
Rome the death of Napoleon IIT. has fursished new 
combinations for the devotees of ‘the lottery, At, 
Milan the same infatuated class have ‘““pointed 
moral’’ of their own from the event—a moral quite 
different from the one extracted by ‘sermonizers. 
They have been playing beavily on number 20 (a 
gold Napoleon being worth 20 francs), and on nam 





one, is.interpreted to mean the ex-em 

On the first drawing after his death these two'num- 
bers proved to be the luckyones of thedottery, and 
it was then found that there had been ‘a great num. 
ber of winners, 

Is this present year, 1873, to be, like-sowe'famous 
ones in history, specially fatal to crowned heads, 
and to heads that have once been crowned ? During 
the whole twelve months of 1872 the only European 
sovereign who died was Charles XV. of Sweden, 
while none suffered irremediable misfortune 5 ‘and 
in European royal families the only two losses by 
death were Archduke Albrecht and the Duke of 
Guise. But within the first six weeks of 1873 no 
less than three persons died who had at some time 
worn imperial crowns, and one monarch resigned his 
seeptre. First died Napoleon IIJ., on the 9th of 
January. Then, on the 25th, at Lisbon, died the 
dowager-empress, Amelia, daughter of Prinee 
Eugene, wife of Pedro I. of Brazil, and stepmother 
of the present Emperor, Pedro IL, On February/8 
the Empress Caroline Augusta, widow of Francis 
I. of Austria, and grandmother of the reigning Em- 
peror, died at Vienna. In Spain the abdication of 
Amadeo is an incident to be mentioned in a year 
opening s0 ominously fo crowned and discrowned 


eads, 


ber 18, which latter, as the proverbially unlucky | grounds, the princess expressed hérself highly grati- 
death. 





THE Duke of St. Albans has purchased the picture 
by Stoop which illustrates the entry of Charles IL 
into London at the Restoration, and which Mr. Graves 
bought at the sale of the Meyrick collection. “The 
picture is to be sent down to. Bestwood, ‘the estate 
given to Nell Gwynne by the “ Merry Monarch.’ 

MrEmonraL Wixvow IN ST. PauL’s.—vA design for 
this window, commemorative of the public thanks- 


ARTIFICIAL FLowERs.—Forty-one of the ‘teeing’ 
“he i Txhit ert specime ee hehe 
bend to the Vienna Exhibition ¥* a Of 
nfited skftt, whielr will prove “thoontestably that the 
papital of France still hence frente ih the mittter of 
artificial flower mannfactate, ts patriotic’contri- 


bation consists ofa complete: ie yerg + tween} 
lowers “Of ‘everydescription, perfectly ff, | Fn’ 
t are haycinths, the illusion of Wiiidh'is the ‘fibres 
thrown’ dut ‘by ‘the route’; ‘bouquets, ‘in which one 
pees the flower freshly blown, ‘aud ‘wifidh’ thas 
been iti existerds but 'two ‘tours ; “witd “flowers, ‘thie 
soft gray down.of which seems ready to floataway. 
The witoke work ‘fs a wiarvel“of attistit skift’and 
|| unéxamptet! patiorics. ' 





DISMAL ‘PEOPLE, 

Tarre many people who take a strange de- 

light in being dismal,, Some ee ome are so selfish 

no is ever, night, . they imagine 
they ongiis have a: Ke e nary in the 
way of luck, -A few are ill-tempered, and adopt the 
ismal Tine on purpose to spite those who live with 
them, being well. assured that this is the most ef- 
fectual Way of 80 déing. But the majority of the 
Distnals aré good ee (or, at Teast, people who 
wait to ba , atid they appear to be dismal 
Btridtly oti od: tious grounds, If they put their 
feelings into w they ‘would! probably say some- 
thing of this. sort; 

“This world is made np of sin, and“sdtrow, arfd 
suffering. ‘Tt is ‘a probation, anti we need not Took’ 
for anything pleasant until we‘pass into the next. 
We must'not give way to happiness, or ertcourage 
jor. Tt i true that’ God gives the sumshineand the 

owers, ‘bat He intends that while looking at them 
we shall constantly ‘remind ‘ourselves that: the ‘rain 
will come and:that the flowers will die.” 

t+ seems mupossible that auth hearts can love, 

but perhaps they do so after ‘their own dismel 
fashion. Everything is done for duty, ‘and if by 
chance in performing this daty they stumble upon 
the doing of a pleasant they are sure to 
spoil the taste of it.. The —— is, what pleasure 
do = people 7h. ife P Rams a Fege ren 
mortals can do while passing through this thorry 
world/is to pluck as many resesas possible, 





A Nostzs Woman.—Her Serene Highness ‘the 
Princess Felix Salm-Salin, of Prassia, recently ‘patd 
a visit tothe Deaconesses’ Institation and Training 
Hospital, Tottenham. Her Serene Highness. was 
conducted over the hospital by ‘the members -of the: 
medical staff present (Dt. Basch, Dr. Lichtenberg, 
and Mr. .Fletcher),-and:thellady superintendent ;-and 
after spending upwards of.two hours inthe inspeo- 
tion of the institution, and taking a walk ‘in ite 


fied with its execllent arrangement. Jt will be in 
the recollection of many that when the ill-fated Em- 

ror Maximilian went to Mexico the Prince and 

rincess Felix Salm-Salm ‘formed part of ‘his suite 
—the prince holdimg an important position ‘in the 
councils of the Bmperor. In:the war which followed, 
Prince Salm-Salm ‘played a-distinguished part, and 
when, after some hard fighting, the Emperar and‘ 
his suite fell into the hands of Judrez, His Majesty 
and the prince were tried by court-martial and sen- 
‘teneed to be shot. On tearning the dreadfal sen- 
tence ‘the princess,. who ‘had shared with her husband 
all the vicissitudes of the disastrous war, flew to'the 
lhead-quartersof the President, fellon her knees, and 
‘implored him to spare her hasband’s life. ‘Te the 
credit of Juarez be it said, he listened to the appeal 
‘with: compassion, revoked ‘the:sentence of death and 
set. her husband at liberty. The-princess afterwards 
linterceded for ¢he unfortunate Emperor, but with- 
out effect, Soon after these events the ptitcoe and 
princess retarned to Berlin, and -after ‘the lapse of 
ia little time the prince re-etiteréd ‘the Prussian 
larnsy. ‘When the war broke out between Prence 
and Prussia Prinee Selm-Salais command was 
orderetl ‘to ‘take the field, and his noble wife 
went to ‘the military ‘hospitwls to morse the 
wounded soldiers. At the battle of Gravelotte the 
prince was dangerously wounded; and no sooner 
was the news conveyed ‘to the princess ‘than she 
hurried to ‘his side and nursed with all the de- 


votion of:a loving wife. But-aill her efforts ‘were 
fruitless, and, after enduring mudéh ‘suffering, the 
prinoe expired from‘the-effects of his wounds. Thus 
left a young widow, Her Serene Highness returned 
to the military hospitals-and resu: her’eare of the 





\son, Of 





sick aud wounded soldiers, 


Not only did she nurse 


‘wounded, and insisted upon her orders being obeyed: 
in a wey thet thé red-tapists of ‘the commissariat de- 
partment dared ‘not refase. By this means many « 
‘wounded sdidier hed reason to thank her for hexuries 
whielr he would néver-othurwise have obtained. We 
understand that"Heér ‘Serene —— speaks ‘with 
deep gratitafledf ‘the articles by England tothe 
sick and woundetl “dtring ‘the’ Praneo-Germah war, 
(Mudtrof thé’ Tiospitel--matétiel-sipplied from otter 


isourbes was of indifferent quality; but that’ which 
joatté ftom , whetherit sensisted of dlothing, 
fed; was'invaridbly -exedlient . ; 





oot, ‘ort 
. oy WURGARELY,. 

We.commend  tha:followirigiextract to the thonght- 
ful study of the young, Néthing is: so disgusting 
atid wepngient tothe deelings di. the. geod and 
thoughtful as to hear the young, drieven the old,:use, 
profane, lgwyrwylgat . The youngiofithe 
towns are particularly guilty of profanity. lh our 
day:it' seems: the *bof-” idoes not .feel himeelf‘'a 
“qnan ” unless:hé ean excel:ini this great: vice ;-— 

‘* Wis. woulil gaard the young against thé! use of 
every word that is not striotly;propers ‘Use:ne pro- 
fane expressidn—alliie:to ‘po sentence that will ‘pat 
to blush the most sensitive. .Youikuiow not the ten- 
dency.of yhabitually using; imdecent or) profane lan- 

uage. It mayinever be obliterated: from your heart. 
When you; grow. up you may-find at your tongue’s 
end some expression which you would not nse for 
any. money. ..1¢ was used when qilite young. - By 
using cavevyou will save yourself a: gredt deal. of 
cation aad isortow., Good men have. been 
taken il ‘and ‘become delitious. In these moments 
they use the.most vile and indecent language imagi- 
nable. hen informed of it»after théir restoration 
to ‘health they had ao itlead of the pain they had 
caused ; they/had‘learmed and) repeated the expres- 
sions in childhood, aud though ‘years had passed 
since they diad sbeen indelibly stamped upon the 
heart. -Thiak: ef 'titis, you whovare tempted ‘to use 
improper ‘language, and never disgrace yourself or 
your ftiends. 





> 





Tur Very Rev. Dean Stailey recently read a= 
interesting paper at a meeting of the Society of 


‘| Antiquaries, “Qnthe-Tombof Richard IT,,” recently 


opened in Westminster Abbey, The. skeletons.of 
the king and ) vee wer discovered in “it, and 
objects 6f later date, the ‘tomb ‘having been opened 
at-an éarlier petiod, an ‘inseription being placed 
within recording ‘the ciremmstances. 

Bacsnot Parkx--Prince Arthur will shertly be 
having a ménage of his own. Bagshot Park is one 
of ‘the -Reyal rediflences, and during the life of ‘Sir 
James ‘Clarite‘the’ Queen gave it mp to her old phy- 
sician. ‘For some ‘time the park has ‘been ‘elosed 
against the public, end it isnow intentled: to erect 5 
mew residence there on:a betver site than that ooca- 
pied by the present building. When the new house 
lis complete’ PHinee ‘Arthur will reside there. 

Treat of'Cane:—The trial of improved street cabs 
fin the western annexe of the Exhibition took place @ 
few days since. The judges, ineluding the Duke of 
Beaufort andhis ‘brother, bad the odd-looking vehi- 
icles trotted about for the delectation of those who 
were present, though they had themselves:seen them 
‘inaction: One-day soon “ve are to have a’proces- 
ision. of the’ compétitors from Brompton to the City, 
which wil be one ‘of .the ‘most unique progresses 
imaginable. 

Loverviry in-‘THe East or Bretann.On the 
12th ‘Of “May, at Lowestoft, Lady ‘Smith, agetl 100 
years, gave-a dinner to 107 did people, whose united 
ages amounted to 8,228 years, or about an average 
77 toeach, The deaths of 11 people are also re- 
corded, who all died within « week sMary Carl, of 
South Oloogh ‘Liane, Lynn, | 101 years’; Miss ‘Hiza- 
beth Cato, of Great Easton, Essex, 95; Sarah Juck- 
Stowmarket, 81; Amiie Ardie ‘Puylor, of 
Extl'’s Colne, Bisset, 80; the Rev, Richard Rowland 
Faulkner, of Haveting, 82; Mrs. Elizabeth Oxer, of 
Shelland, 85; Mts: Goltyer, of Engrave, 87 ; Mrs. 
Aldridge, of ‘Ipswich, '83; Mrs. Unwin, of Bernere 
Street, Epewich, 91; Mrs, Smith, of Broomfield, 
Esséx, 86 ; and Mr. Orisp, of Harleston, 81. 

Savz ‘or ‘Vatvastz Parmrines.—At “a revent 
sale’of choite' ptintings and “watercolour drawings, 
at the rooms of “Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson, aud 
Hodge, Rembrandt's portrait of the’ Bargomaster & 
Da * cat‘ the sale of Count Portalis 
for 210/., was on this vecasion bought’ for 1,6271. 10. 
(Agnew); Holman Hant’s well-known picture of the 
““Strayed Sheep,” having been exhibited at Mancher 
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ter in 1857, and at the Paris Exhibition in 1867, 
goldfor 1,050/. (Noseda); a painting by W. Miller,. 
of a “Mountain Torrént,"” was -knooked Jotwn | for 
3041. 103.( Cox) ; and-eeveral watercolour drawings 
by the same artist; con as one Of-our ‘best 
sketchers,sold for 126l..each, A series of ten small 
drawings, ip. water-colours; by D. Roberta, of the 


Alhambra gnd Grauada,. w for: 2191, 448. 

The entire sale, sixty-two lots, produced4;485f, ‘2s.’ 
_ 
FACETIA. 


A CONFUSION OF IDEAS. 
Mamma: “Lam always aiitsed at that ‘Marvel 
of Perruquian Art’ advertisement!” 
Daughter: “Oh, I kwow what-perrague ‘meas, 
aie! ltmeans ‘a -whig party !!"+—~Famn q 
FROM THE STOCK BXCHANGB. 
Said Robinson to Jones, at a reeent exhibition, : 


‘Our friend. Brown's ‘sketewes, I see,-are mrost ‘of | | 


them in sepia.” “Why, yes, of course,” said Jones, ° 
“it Ne fittest médium for insepisnt attempts.” , 
Punéi 


SubLImE Srupricrry.—We have often lodked'for 4 
a sentence that would clearly exptainit, A western 
paper Kindly supplies ‘the want in this beautiful 
similé:—"' You might as well try to shampoo an 
elephant with « thimbleful of ‘soapsuds'as\to attenipt 
to do business and ignore advertizing.” ~ 04 
; AN fDBA OF PERSPRCTIVE. t 
Countryman: “ Nice work, isn’t it, zav? I-begyer 
arp zur, you couldu’t put me in the pitter, may 
be k 


Artist; “ Well, I haven’t room,” 

Countryman: “ Oh, I don’t mind, aur”-—(pointing: 
4 the sky)—'4I’ll go up here,” Fun, " 

AN EXTINGUISHER. 

Forward and Doquacious Youth: “ By Jéve, you 
snow, apon my word, now—if I were to see a)gliost, 
you Kuow, I should ‘be a chattering fiot for the rest: 
of my life!” 

Ingenuous Maiden (dreamily): “Have ‘Been a 
ghost?” —«Prnch. ; ™ 

TakING Matrexs Oootuyx.—A-rural youth 
went to claiin his bride and eonduet hero the:aitar, . 
only to find that she bad eloped and marriet another 
fellow the previous day. He didn’t tear his hair, but 
just remarked: “By Jove, I’m glad she was married 
yesterday instead of to-day, if she is of that disposi- 
tion.” 

AGGRAVATING FLIPPANCY. 

Flippant Lady: “ You'seem depressed, Mr. Beau- 
clere! No bad news, I-hepe?”’ 
wore Gentleman: “Ah! if one could onty 

orget |” 

Flippant Lady: “Deat nto! Hadn't you better 
tell me all about it? and I'll forget it for you!”— 


Punch 
OBVIOUS INITIATIVE. 

(A lively native of the deep wen seizes HIG Of a 
shepherd’s dog by the tail, who makés-off as fast 
as he can.) 

Fishmonger (in a rage): * Whastle on ‘yer dog, 
mun: 

Hightander (coolty) . ** Whustls én m” dog? Na. 
na, friend ! Wieotle sd of your partan cite Panel 
REFLECTION AT LORD'S, 

The Duke of Wellington did or did m0t ‘say that 
the Battle of Waterloo had been won in the Eton 
cricket-fleld, ‘That was inthe old time; but if the 
cricket of those days was a pastime équivalent to 
uilitary training in skill, coutage, cOolness, and ‘en- 
darance, how muth mdte ‘so fs it now ih this im- 
proved age of swift and over-hand bowling, which 
really amounts to a canzionade ? 

[Our correspondent says he was proveeding into 
some further impro meditations when 4 ball 
flew at him viciously and Mid him on the tirf.]— 
Punch. 

“POOR INDEED!” 

_ A little while ago the Marquis of Lorne was go- 

ing to head a lay movetnent for getting money for 

the struggling church, Look here, now !— 

Bugland are’ 10 15258 -and the expenditure resdhos 

within £324,000 of that aiscunt, pasos 

A man, or ah institution whose income ‘is ten mil- 

lions, and who can lay by three.hondred thousand is 

not in such absolute want that we all need te send ‘in 

Our cheques’ at once. Meattime; @s there seems 

some little confusion about-the matter, if the Charch 

likes, we will take that three hundred thousand edd, 

«ud so balance the affair.—Fun. 

LaGaL AMEnitizs.—During the pause in the ex- 
‘mination of a wituess~who-had beén testifying-about 
some bauk notes hid in a bible the judge was te- 
chacieally thumbing the leaves of the officldl copy 
of the scriptures just used for sweariig the witness, 
when the counsel for defence j aeized, “ Are 


romptly answered the judge; *I should not expect 
4 find any after the ‘book Bnd Passed through” 
lawyer’s hands.” 

An Att Reson rit. distinguish ed:gentl 
twhose nose and chin were both very long, and who4 
had fost hts teeth, whereby ‘the uose ‘and ‘olin ‘were | 
brought near together, was toll, “1 win afraid your | 
hose and chin will fight bétors tous, théy~ approach | 
each other vety:meuacingly.” “I am abvaid of it 
in'yself,” replied the gentlenan's “fora gveas. many | 





H 
| words linve passed ‘between them wtready.” 


ACADEME PERCICLINGS. 
«Affable Stranger: * There, siz, my. work,’ang on 
peat Sir Francis eau appreciate a good | 
®, sir.” 
Astonished Stranpéer:“ En’? “Whit? T thougttt’ 
lais painted this——” pie 
Affable -Sbranger (contemptuously):: “Pooh! © 
imay have painted it, ‘but I made the {vamol'~ 


“It 1s tHe Osvsa.”—There Wad wf Pognest ‘the 
bther day on a man who died from theesting of a 
neat. Acute inflammation set in after the bite, and 
e Gied within four days. “Of corse he was a hard 
Grinker, ‘and in-a bad:stete of body,” aupeet Not: 
a Dit of it! He was «_ shoreenty ‘healthy in every 4 
ticular,” says the report. But-—but le was’ ted- 
otaller. It:appears.guate prefer teetotallers to. people 
who use sloohol end: tobacco, Wedon't—but that 
btly proves’we are not a pont. Pun. 4 
ed hair 


REST. 
Ir Fane fs a bubble, 
And Pleastire a ¥ — 
TF Love's name is Trotible, 
And.gold hath allay— 
Ah ! what then-is left-us, 


Of all—is'there teat? 


From tpilitig of coenh, 
From sorrow on shore— 
From dust and commotion, 
From wave-and owr— 
From hard hands:that hold us, 
From false lips’ that we've prést— 
When life’s sum is'told us 
At last—is there rest ? 


On height und in ‘holtow, 
Through fire and through foaih, 
The phantoms we follow, 
Unceasingly trou ; 
We follow, unheeding 
The thorns we have prest, 
With feet that-are bleeding 
We seek for our.reat. 


Thus wearily ‘roaming, 
What reach we at last? 
What-lies in ‘the glouniing 
With still*face apoast ? 
These eold. fingers, gleaming 
On ionless breast— 
This sleep without dreaming= 
Ah! this nrust’be reat. 
Cc. H, 





GEMS, 


os 
Tu bold defianee of » woman js the:dertain sign 
lof her shame—when she dims onve' ceased ‘to ‘blush 
it is because she has too much to dlash ‘for. 


True ‘modesty biashes for everything that ts 
criminal, False modesty is as of everything 


unfashionable, 

A WEAK mind sinks under prosperity, as well as 
under adversity. A strong and Weep one has two 
highest tides, when ‘the ‘moon is at the full, and 
when there is no moon. . 

Wun the blossoms and léaves of a woman’a 
beauty fall we discover her defects, as we behold 
ravens’ nests in the' trees in winter. 

pF 

Tus Suau:~TheSheh: reserved himself ‘till the 
last, and then ho det the people understand what le 
ireally was. They had known him hitherto only in 
the disguise of diamonds and Oriental reserve, until 
of a sudden he appéated at the Orystal Palace as a 
mortal man—as one of them, ge of all 
disguise, going —— photos’ and stgar~ 
plums, and letting the crowd in apen hinisélf, laugh- 
ing heartily only when they ‘oiled chim iin their 
eagerness to touch him and see ‘how real :he was. 

‘The same was his ‘bearing at the International. It 
might have been snspécted “that there must be good 
avid real stiff if @ ian Who Could break through the 
strong Oriental bondage that holdsrrulera fast indeed 
in Persia; butstill we dil not getat the fact very 
quickly. The great and greceftl.tromaye that the 
Shah paid to our Queen when Her Majesty.gave liim 





you looking lor money too?” “ Looking for money?” 


iHer portrait, and the generous vivatiiy and warmth 


With Which he exhtbtred that gift to the people, and 


Bitt 
‘the | Kissed it before them alk, will long be remembered 
| and cherished among us; aiid It-wMll assuredly co- 


tent, the two countries by, Tf.an ideal sentiment, 
havertheless a very powerful oné. 
Segre 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
, ome 

WaRNisH FOR LRonWORK.~DissolVeasphalkom 
by bojling in fiaphtha of eottl-tar, and when cold 
thin down with‘ paraffine or turpeniié. Apply in 
beveral coats, drying each time in a hot oven. 

Pruservine Frure-The fruit is preserved 
whole, and-mcte cate’ is necessary in the. operation 
than is ‘requisite forthe making of jams and jellies, 
The fitat thing to bé Gane is to prepare the syrap. 
To every pint of wateradd 2 Ib. of loaf sugar, and 
the-white.of an egg well beaten; put them imto a 
mente ewe but-let4t stand till all the sugar is 

issolved ‘before itis set on the fire. When-it boile 
up throw in a téaoupfal.of aotd water, and tto tot 
atir:the sugar again, Ldé it. comé'to 4 boil & second 
time, then stand it near the fire to settle, and after- 
wards skim carefully and set aside for use. 

Ce ae a ee 


STATISTIGS. 


Mybrcat: Sooteries tn “Switzexnand.—There 
are forty medical societies in Switzerland, ineludia 


ae in all the cantons except Tessin an 


Wallis. The largest is the cantonal society of 


4 Zurich; with 149:members, ‘One—the Oberaargau 


Metical Soviety—is more than a hundred years ‘vld ; 
and five others have existed moré than ‘fifty years, 
About half of them hold twelve or more meetings in 
the.year; the remainder meet less frequently—from 
one'to-seven times in the: yean. Phe cantonal soeicty 
of Berne possessed a fund of 9,500 francs at the end 


| of 1871; the subscriptions to the others vary from 
| on® to five francs yearly, 








MISCELLANEOTS., 


Tue increase of the Russian field artillery by 
240 cuus is officially announced, 


tare from Rome, ‘presented the Pope with a cross 
set in diamonds, and subscribed 8007. to 'the Peter's 
Pence Fund, Her daughter subscribed 4001. 

It is coming to a pretty pass in the army whea 
we hear upon authority that ia many regiments 
men. are refusing promotion‘on the ground that the 
extra ‘pay does not competisate them fot the ad- 
ditional dutiés and tesponsibilities ‘incumbent upon 
sergeants and colour-sergeants, in consequence of 
the reduced number of company officers, 

Tue Prince Imperial, who is now with the Em- 
(press in Switzerland, will return for the 15th of 
\August to Chislehurst, fh oftier to revetve, on tile 
logéasidn Gf the maniversary of thé national féte, the 
good wishes of the numerous and faithful followers 
‘who last year paid their homage to Napoleon ILI. 
The Prinee will do the Lonours of Camden Mouse, ag 
‘Her Majesty will be absent in Scotland during a few 


i at that tite, 

i Dovusne Lirz—The Bishop of Bordeaux de- 
scribes a singular case of somnambulism ine young 
\priest, Who wes in the habit of writing sermons 
‘when’aéleep, antl «lthougt'a card was placed ‘betwesn 
\his @yés ahd the note-book he continued to write 
vigorously. After he had written a page requiring 
cerrection a:piece of blank paper of the exact size 
‘wae substituted for his own manascript, and on’that 
he ‘made the corrections in the precise ‘situation 
which they should have occupied on ithe mauuseript. 

Foop PreservaTion.—The Geélong Meat-Pre- 
serving Oompany are now preserving something 
over 20,000 tius a week of beef and mutton, What 
promises to be a very important tratte has been 
opened ap with India. Some time ago the company 
\sénta small consignment there of preserved meate 
and soups; these were so highly approved of that 
by the'last mail the'company hws ‘reecived an order 
\for-between fourteen and ‘fifteen hundred dozéeh of 
tins. 

Tue SHAH AND THE PREAcuER.—Of eotirse Dr. 
‘Cumming ‘has “improved” the visit of the Shah. In 
a reeset setmon, he observed’ that ten df the tribes 
of ‘Israel ‘wéte oncéd located in Persia, and that it 
was not at all improbable they would yet reappear 
\from.it, after having been two thousand years hidden 
from the gaze of nations, and join themselves to the 
other two tribes. “ If such proved to ‘bo the dase,” 
| DrOmnming would consider that tho “ falness of the 
tine "night be expected. Dr, Cumming recognizes 
in the visits of the Sultan, the Khedive, andthe Shab 
to England the fulfilment of the proplevy that three 
kiogs Would eome forth from the Exst. But ‘it-will be 
awkwatd ‘for ‘this idea if, as is probable enough, a 
fourth, fifth, or sixth Eastern monarch sliould » 





European tour. 


QuxEn IsaBeLia of Spain, before her recent depar- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 

Eve, and other verses. By Cuartes Garvice. Simp- 
kin and Marshall.—This small volume, beyond its poem 
of Eve, consists for the most part of short songs and bal- 
lads. Many of these were written, as the author informs 
us, in order to “ provide some composer with pegs where- 
on to hang his music.” Such titles as His Gacen, A 
Month Ago, Will you Forget? The Song of the Waters, 
The Countess Maud, fully suggest the subjects of the 
verse. If not powerfully original, the poems are usually 
pleasant, are always of respectable composition, and sre 
occasionally very melodious in execution. Here and there 
we detect an offence against good taste,as in the refer- 
ence to the rector and the dog, or as in the poem on the 
lovely countess. But the little book is well worth read- 
ing, and we are glad to give 1t our general commenda- 
tion, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Fiorgencs.—Thanks for your communication. 

Euitr 8.— Not till she has fully attained her 
majority. 

J. L. A.—There is a publication with that title, Ad- 
dress to the office, Fleet Street, E. C. 

Por.er.—Yes, such a person would be allowed to give 
evidence ; but his evidence would be little worth. We 
may add that public morality is far too pliant on so enor- 
mous & subject. 

BR. S. T.—We could not honestly encourage you to emi- 

rate to India; least of all in search of employment. 

eople usually go out after having formed some engage- 
meut first in England, and anything else would be blird 
folly. The climate is the reverse of healthy, aud living 
for Europeans is expensive, It is therefore one of the 
last places to go to, unless you have secured a good situ- 
ation, and unless you possess robust health. 

Anraz NEIL.—The poem beginning 

* Ah, County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea.” 
is correctly ascribed to Sir Walter Scott. It occurs in 
one of the earlier chapters of his novel, “Quentin Dur- 
ward.” By gross mismanagement most of the songs from 
the novels are omitted in the so-called popular editions 
of his poems. Yet they are as truly poems as any poem 
he ever wrote; as much so as “ umion,” or the 
*% Lord of the Isles.” 

R, S. P.—A method of treating animal hair for the uses 

of the hatter, which has been kept secret for a long time, 
is now known to consist in the application of a solution 
of the nitrate of mercury, for the purpose of preventing 
the putrefaction of the fibre. This substance, however, 
is known to be very deleterious, both to the health of the 
workmen and to the im plementsof the trade ; and, quite 
recently, carbolic acid or creosote has been used to great 
advantage as a substitute. This has the property, not 
ouly of preserving the animal matter, but of causing the 
hairs to contract, thus rendering them more apt to felt, 
The subsequent treatment of the fibre is according to the 
usual process, and the carbolic acid (or the carbonates, 
if preferred) may be added to the oleaginous or astrin- 
gent elements used by hatters. 

Lronora-—We have received the verses, the one about 
the Hawthorn and the other a song designed for Hay- 
makers, The subjects are good in themselves, but the 
sentiment is feeble and commonplace; the words are 
often ill-selected, and the flow of the verse is seriously 
wrong. Asa minor matter, also, it isa mistake in taste 
to talk affectedly about Sol’s sheen. Why not say the 
sun's at once? Hybrid English, mixed whether with 
French or Latin, is execrable, Reflect calmly on the first 
three lines alone: 

“ Toss up, toss round, and fling about, 
The fresh-mown hay, the sweet new hay; 
Boys and maidens, toss and shout !” etc, 
Here to toss round is, if it means anything, the same as 
to fling about—an infirm pleonasm, the same thing said 
twice over. If hay is fresh it tollows that it would be 
new—another inane repetition. 

Ciarmmant.—l, Mr, Hawkins, Q.C., so conspicu 
the Tichborne trial, was vcalled.t the Bar in 1sth He 
Was appointed a Queen's Counsel in 1858, and is a member 
of the Home Circuit,and a bencher of the Middle Temple. 
He bas an extensive practice as a barrister, and of late 
years has been =e in many important cases in the 
Superior Courts of Law. He contested unsuccessfully 
the borough of arnstaple at the general election of 1865. 
2. Sergeant Ballantine was born about 1814. He was 
called to the Bar (Inner Temple) in 1834, and goes the 
Home Circuit. He was created a Sergeant-at-law in 1856, 
and received a patent of precedence in 1863. He has 
several times sought election to Parliament in the Libe- 
pal interest, but without success. From his wonderful 
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skill in sustained discussion and his pointed, genial rhe- 
toric, which for a lawyer is singularly the reverse of dry. 

we should imagine he would be a t on 0! 

strength to any political section in House of Com- 
mons, 

ALICE.—The following formula fora plain omelet is by 
Soyer :—Break four ogee into a basin, add 4 teaspoonful 
of saltand } ditto of pepper, and beat them up with a 
fork; put into the frying-pan itoz. of butter, lard or oil, 

lace it on the fire, and when hot pour in the eggs and 
eep on mixing them quickly with a spoon until they are 
delicately set, then let them slip to the edge of the pase 
laying hold by the handle and raising it slantways, which 
will give an elongated form to the omelet; turn in the 
edges, let it rest a moment to set, turn it overon to a 
dish, and serve. It ought to be of a rich, yellow colour, 
done to a nicety, and as light and delicate as possible. 
0 table spoonsfull of milk and 1 oz. of the cramb of 
bread, cut into thin slices, might be added. Omelets may 
contain bacon, ham, herbs, shellfish, or anything else at 
the pleasure of the cook. The ingredients are simply to 
be drop to the above mixture. Herb omelets are 
excellent. Anchovy = yore ep pang eet 
repared by placing a few spoon: o! @ respective 
viane in cents of the omelet when nearly dressed. 

SarTor.—The toga (tego, to cover, Lat.) was the prin- 
cipal outer mt of the Romans, and originally per- 
haps the only one. Subsequently an under garment, the 
tunic, was added. It was probably of Etruscan origin 
and yet it came to be considered the distinctive badge o 
the Boman citizen, whenee the Roman people are called 
togati, or gens togata ; and consequently when the Cisal- 
pine Gauls received the rights of citizeuship their coun- 
try was spoken of as Gallia togata, in opposition to Trans- 
alpine Gaul or Gallia braccata eched, as with the 
Highland Kilt for example). At first it was semicircular 
in shape, but afterwards when it came to be an elaborate 
and complicated dress it must have been a smaller seg- 
ment than a semicircle. It required considerable art to 
make its folds fall gracefully. The toga was made of 
woollen cloth, and, except in the case of mourners, was 
of a white colour. Accused persons sought to excite sym- 
pathy by going about in asoiled and unsightly toga; 
while those who were seeking office were accustomed to 
dress themselves in ents which had been rendered 
artificially bright by the help of chalk ; hence they were 
called candidates, or ‘shining ones.” Under the em- 
perors the toga, as an article of comm%n wear, fell into 
disuse, the Greek pallium and other garments being 
worn instead. It was retained, however, for oficial oc- 
casions by the public functionaries. 


LITTLE. PEOPLE, 


Full of frolic, full of fun, 

Little people, how they run; 

Through each lane and through each 
street, 

Trace their busy, happy feet; 

Over meadows sweet and fair, 

Little people everywhere. 


In the palace by the sea, 

In the Douse of high degree; 
In the gardens of the great, 

In the towns of ancient date, 
Children ramble free from care, 
Little people everywhere. 


In the hovels made of clay 

Full of gladsome, merry play; 

In the wigwams, in the cots, 
Indian babes and Hottentots 
Frolic with their dank limbs bare, 
Little people every where, 


On the mountains, in the vales, 
*Mong the woods and flowery dales, 
Chasing butterfly and bee, 

Airy, graceful, bright and free, 
Children ramble, sweet and fair, 
Little people every where. M.A, KE. 

Frep P., eighteen, 5ft. 5in., and fair complexion. Re- 
spondent must be pretty, loving, and domesticated. 

Lrpia, twenty-two, tall, dart, ee looking, and affec- 
tionate, would like to correspond with a sergeant in the 
16th Lancers about thirty-three. 

Litr, twenty-two, medium height, dark curly hair, af- 
fectionate, and domesticated, would like to correspond 
with a sergeant in the 3rd Dragoons, about forty. 

Jour S., twenty-two, tall, dark-brown hair, and blue 
eyes. Respondent must be tall, dark, fond of home and 
children ; a mechanic preferred. 

Ouivser C., twenty-three, tall, dark complexion, and af- 
fectionate, desires to become acquainted with a fair, 
amiable young lady about twenty. 

Epaonp, twenty-two, considered handsome, tall, fair, 
having good prospects, Respondent must be pretty, of 
a loving disposition, domesticated, and a Good Templar 

Maps.ing S., twenty-three, tall, dark, loving, and fond 
of music, desires to correspond with a tall, dark gentle- 
man, possessing a good income, 

Ertiz M., dark hair, blue eyes, and fond of music and 
- ging. Respondent must be tall, dark, and fond of 
ome. 


Maop, nineteen, dark-brown hair and eyes, 5ft. 2in., de- 
sires to correspond with a young gentleman handsome 
and affectionate. 

IsaBELLA, seventeen, dark, good looking, affectionate. 
and fond of music. Respondent must be fair, tall, and 
good tempered. 

Erux1, twenty, tall, dark complexion, and affectionate, 
desi tob ted with a fair, amiable young 








man about her own age. 

‘WINIFRED, twenty, 5ft. 3in., fair complexion, blue eyes, 
very affectionate, and thoroughly domesticated. Respon- 
— must be about twenty-three, loving, and fond of 

ome. 

Hanzo_p, twenty-five, dark, medium height, and with 
good prospects, would like to correspond with a well- 
educated young lady about twenty, loving, and fond of 
music. 

Minnie, twenty, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
considered rather good looking, is loving, and tho- 
















roughly domesticated. Respendep hy t be tall, dark, 
{? s ° 
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= looking, loving, and fond of home ; an engineer pre- 


J. J. H. C., twenty-one, 5ft. 10in., fair com n, 
light-brown hair, blue eyes, loving, and fond home, 
anda mechanic, Respondent must be nineteen, tall, and 
affectionate. 
G. B. C., twenty-four, 5{t. 9tin., fair complexion, dark. 
brown hair, gray eyes, of a loving disposition, and a me- 
chanic. Respondent must be tall, about twenty-two, lov. 
ing, and domesticated. 

Deso.aTe Mitte, twenty-two, fair, rather tall, domes- 
ticated, pretty, and of a loving disposition. Respondent 
must be about twenty-five, tall, steady, and affection. 


ate. 

Frances R., twenty, medium height, pretty, and tho- 
roughly domestionted. Respondent te be need look- 
ing, dark, loving, and fond of home;a mec pre- 
erred. 


Amy, twenty-three, olive complexion, dark hair and 
eyes, good tempered, and domesticated. Respondent 
— be about twenty-five, in a good position, and fond 
me. : 

ALEXANDER, twenty-seven, rather tall, brown hair, dark- 
blue eyes, of a cheerful and loving disposition. Respon- 
cant mast fair, affectionate, domesticated, and fond 
of music. 

Dottr R., twenty, fair complexion, hazel eyes, auburn 
hair, considered pretty, and is well edtioated. pon- 
dent must bg good looking, of a dark complexion, and 
ay mr eae ‘ 

DELAIDR, eig D. r complexion, blue eyes, of a 
erat Genonision. and domesticated. Raceoniend ames 
jo he aps affectionate, and fond of home ; a tradesman 
prefe 

Lrpp18, seventeen, short, blue eyes, brown hair, and is 
considered pretty. Respondent must be medium height, 
light hair, fond of music, loving, and a gentleman both 
in manners and:in social position. 

Boceuing Artur, twenty-three, 6ft. 3in., handsome, 
light hair, and.a lieutenant in the Royal Navy. Respon- 
dent must be tall, dark, fond of children, well educated, 
and musical. , 

LoneLr NEtxiz, seventeen, rather tall, fair, domesti- 
cated, very loving, and pretty, desires to correspond 
with a gentleman about twenty-one, good looking, affac- 
tionate, tall, and rather dark, 

Aveust4, eighteen, blue eyes, auburn hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. Respondent must be about 
swear enees, fair, of an amiable disposition, and fond of 

ome. 

F rixG Tom, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, fair 
complexion, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
about the same age, who must be good looking, and do- 
mesticated ; a native of London preferred, 

Goprrer, nineteen, light hair and eyes, affectionate, 
possessing a good income, and fond of children. 
mer must be pretty, domesticated and good tem- 
perel, 

ANNETTE, nineteen, medium height, fair, and con- 

sidered pretty. Respondent must be about twenty-one, 

tall, fair complexion, light hair, of an even temper, an 

— a good position ; an officer in the Navy pre- 
erred, 


ComMmumIcaTIONS RECEIVED: 


Fasp G. is responded to by—“ Loving Bell,” twenty- 
four, medium height, dark, with blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, and thinks she would suit him admirably. 

Pariscitta by—“ Arthur,” nineteen, light-brown hair, 
blue eyes, good looking, in receipt of a good salary, and 
will have a little money when of age. 

Jor E by—" M. E- F.,” seventeen, tall, fair, and thinks 
~ will we 5 W.,” tall, dar 

BLLY C. by—‘ James W.,” fond of hom 
and in a good position. * ° 

Juno by—*C. J.,” twenty, good looking, well edu- 
cated, and with fair prospects. 

Sagan by—‘W. W.,” twenty-one, dark-brown hair, 
hazel eyes, loving, and fond of home, 

Sorur I. by—* Claude,” dark complexion, considered 
good looking, of a loving disposition, and fond of home. 

Raupu by—* Rosetta,” who thinks she is all that he re- 
quires, and she possesses an annual income of 201. 

Jaugs M. by—“ Galatea,” twenty-one, a blonde, pretty, 
domesticated, and with pecuniary expectations. 

AuseRz by—‘‘ Katie,” twenty-two, tall, dark, accom- 
plished, domesticated, and will receive 1001. a year on the 
death of a relative. 

Hagazigt B, by—“‘ Gern,” twenty-two, a first-class me- 
chanic, with a little money of his own, and has expecta- 


tious, j 

Lours T. by—" E, L.,” twenty-one, above the medium 
height, brown eyes, dark hair, domesticated, and is of a 
cheerful disposition. 

Frank by—‘‘ A. M. R.,” twenty-two, medium height 
fair complexion, hazel eyes, domesticated, and of a cheer* 
ful disposition. 
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